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Two Outstanding Anthologies 
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By Collette-Cross-Stauffer-Hook 


This new book presents a comprehensive panorama of American litera- 
ture from Benjamin Franklin to Carl Sandburg. The carefully chosen 
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pertinent literary information. Many fine illustrations. 
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tests are followed by plentiful and varied practice in lively activities and finally 
by parallel achievement tests. 
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the ideas of others, in formulating and expressing our own. 
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A NEW KIND OF WORKBOOK 
FOR THE UPPER HIGH-SCHOOL YEARS 


BOOK THREE: 


The Precise Word 


reinforces by systematic review exercises the know]l- 
edge of the sentence and of correct form previously 
acquired ; 


goes beyond formal correctness to examine the mean- 
ings of words and the effectiveness of various forms 


of expression; 


trains the student not only to state and to interpret 
facts but also to become aware of and to express 


emotions. 
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BOOK TWO: The Correct Form 
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trated by attractive line drawings. 
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for consideration of the novel as a whole and also specific ‘ 
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live for a while the most exciting years of our country’s his- b 
tory, to have a true understanding of the people of the re 
Revolution. The educational edition includes a special in- | a 
troduction by Esther Forbes and useful study materials pre- N 


pared by Ruth M. Stauffer. Beautifully illustrated by Lynd 
Ward, Johnny Tremain was awarded the John Newbery 
Medal. 


Houghton Mifflin Company | 
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Ready this Spring! 
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| SPEARS and LAWSHE 


HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


‘Laboratory journalism”—the course in which the school news- 
paper is the student laboratory of experience—is the feature of this 

text which made an immediate appeal to students and teachers 
alike. It offered them, as it does today, a course of study built 
around the high-school newspaper as an instructional project. 
In reality, this course becomes the year’s schedule of production. 


The SECOND EDITION 


built anew on the laboratory approach, is completely revised, 
rewritten, and brought up to date. It has been reset, redesigned, 
| and given new format. Worksheets are incorporated in the text. 
| Manual for teachers available. 
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The 
AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


Text Edition* 


Edited by CLARENCE L. BARNHART 


“This is unquestionably the best dictionary available for upper high school use 
at the present time.”—D. Montford Melchior, Principal of High School, Girard 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Here are its advantages for school use: 


© Convenient 
A single alphabetical list for all entries. 
Pronunciation key at the bottom of each right-hand page. 
Most common definition entered first. 


Accurate 
A continuing editorial board composed of Leonard Bloomfield, Char!es 
C. Fries, W. Cabell Greet, Irving Lorge, and Kemp Malone. With 13 
other scholars in language fields, they helped to plan and write the book. 
355 experts in 316 fields of knowledge reviewed and modified the list of 
definitions in their fields. 


© Up-to-date 
Built from the ground up by experts, the ACD is the most up-to-date 
record of American speech; the type is left standing so that necessary 
changes may be made in each printing. The book reflects in form and 
substance the results and conclusions of recent language scholarship. 


© Adapted to student use 
Outstanding readability, stress on American usage, simple pronunciation 
system, simple and clear definitions, supplementary study materials 
available free of charge to classes using the book. 


Entries— 132,000 Pages—1432 + xl 
Illustrations and Spot Maps— 1600 Size—7”" < 10” 
Synonym studies—1000 groups Price—$5.00 


($1.00 more with thumb index) 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33d Street - New York 16, N.Y. 


* The trade edition of the AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY is published by Random House, Inc. 
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THE POCKET-SIZED BOOKS YOU 
WANT WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Scholastic Book Service 


This new service* of Scholastic Magazines has made arrangements with 
Pocket Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc. and New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. for the exclusive distribution to schools of their 25¢ 
and 35¢ books recommended for classroom use. 


SAVES TIME, MONEY, WORK 


Now, through one convenient source, you can depend upon obtaining the essential 25¢ and 35¢ books you 
have wanted—with a special school discount on quantity orders. Checking one list and sending in one order 
saves you time and work. 


Essential Books, Especially Selected 


All the titles available through Scholastic Book School Libraries, published by the H. W. Wilson 
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all of them appear on the following valuable on College Reading, sponsored by The National 
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The American Library Ass’n; Catalog For High 
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Institute of Student Opinion. 


Arranged to help you Annotated to help you 
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arranged by the Scholastic Editorial Board to as- through Scholastic Book Service has been an- 
sist teachers who are seeking help in various notated carefully, to assist teachers who are seck- 
teaching areas. Groupings include American Life ing help on specific assignments. There are nearly 
and Literature, Growth of the United States, Eng- 150 titles which you now can depend upon getting 
land and English Literature, The Wide World, on this complete, annotated list. 


Source Books and Collections, For Mature Stu- 
dents, For Reluctant Readers. 
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... the com plete list of 25¢ and 35¢ books available through Scholastic Book Service—arranged and annotated 
to help you with various teaching problems. 
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A Truly WORKMANLIKE Study of Grammar 
and Composition for Grades 9 through 12! 


THE 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP 


SERIES 
Two handbooks... 


Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


A new kind of basic teaching text for grades 9 and 10. 
Grammar-usage principles which 9th and 0th grade 
students can master. Easy-to-use handbook arrangement. 
Abundant drill sentences. 


Hodges’ HARBRACE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


A basic text and handbook for grades |! and 12. Com- 
plete review of all grammar-usage essentials in a con- 
venient form for teaching and reference. 


Four workbooks... 
ENGLISH WORKSHOP: Grades 9, IO, II, and 12 


Correlated with, and giving specific page references to, 
the basic handbooks, but with independent text expla- 
nations and composition materials as well as abundant 
drill exercises. 


Cumulative review within each book and from book to 
book. Separate test pamphlet furnished with each copy 
of each workbook. 


The authors: John E. Warriner, John C. Hodges, 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, A. Barnett Langdale. 


Examination Copies Will Be Sent on Request 
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Symphonic Drama 


PAUL GREEN" 


I 


Some years ago I became interested in a 
Negro settlement on the outskirts of a 
certain southern white-folks university 
town. This settlement consisted of four 
or five hundred people and incorporated 
into itself almost everything good and 
bad, cruel and hopeful, superstitious and 
orthodox, to be found in any like collec- 
tion of people anywhere below the Mason 
and Dixon Line. 

Here was the turgid upboiling and rich 
manifestation of humanity with all the 
special intensity of emotion, wilfulness, 
and wild flarings of the imagination 
which Negro folk life in America so fully 
provides. I dreamed and pondered over 
this settlement. I wanted to give dramat- 
ic expression to this environment and ac- 
tive milieu of life. I wanted to put these 
people on the stage in dramatic form. 

Certain decisions must be made. A 
central gathering place must be estab- 
lished in the play—a place where the 
people would be brought in and where 

‘Author of In Abraham’s Bosom (Pulitzer 


prize-winner) and of many other plays; professor 
of philosophy in the University of North Carolina. 


they could discharge their dramatic 
story message, where they could unload 
their personalities, as it were, in the 
scene and pass out to get another load of 
the same and return or not. 

What would the center be? First I 
thought of that gathering place of com- 
munal life, the church. But, as I consid- 
ered, it offered certain stiff and formal 
difficulties. Next I thought of the corner 
grocery store. But, owing to its pragmat- 
ic being and definite purpose, I found it 
too narrow and confining. What about a 
barbecue stand? I could see the people 
eating there, hear their loud guffaws as 
jokes were cracked. See a quarrel being 
picked. There comes the strolling form of 
the law. But, no, that won’t do. Too 
many representatives of Negro life, espe- 
cially the more delicate and feminine 
side of its society, would be excluded. 

I finally chose a boarding-house—a 
proper-sized boarding-house. And for 
freedom of movement and contrasting 
mass of bodies and lights and shadows I 
would need several levels of playing ac- 
tion. Therefore a boarding-house with a 
porch on it. And, moreover, there should 
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be a yard and some shade trees—one 
shade tree—in front. The walls of the 
rooms in this house should be opened so 
that the inner workings of this dwelling 
as a habiting place for human souls could 
be depicted as the story required. Also 
why not a lean-to at the back into which 
we could progue our sight? It could be a 
level higher than the room in front of it. 
This was good. And, if necessary, I could 
bring in another small center of action— 
the local barbershop shack. Yes, that 
would be right. So off at the left of the 
yard I moved a tiny outbuilding where 
the light could cast its interested eye now 
and then and discover to the audience 
whatever bits of action we might be in- 
terested in. 

And let a street cross at the right 
where the moody and restless life of the 
people could be emphasized and illus- 
trated as the play required. So now I had 
enough of home, with intimate cells, in 
which the dramatic honeybee could 
work. 

The scene had four playing levels then 
—the yard, the front porch, the main in- 
terior of the house, and the higher lean-to 
level at the rear. In addition, there was 
the playing spot of the little barbershop 
outbuilding and the highway of action on 
the road to the right. 

In and around this boarding-house I 
now collected my characters, some seven- 
ty-five or a hundred of them, all repre- 
sentative of a cross-section of Negro life. 
Among them were a preacher, a mother 
or two, a granny woman, a voodoo doc- 
tor, several convicts, a harlot, a beauti- 
cian, a sport, a blind musician, several 
day laborers, cooks, an undertaker, sev- 
eral pairs of sweethearts, a salesman of 
death insurance—and men, women, and 
children. What about the time? I must 
choose an hour and a day in which it 
would be natural for this Negro life to 


coagulate and congregate itself into such 
a setting. Obviously a Saturday night. It 
must not be in winter, for then my char- 
acters could not do their stuff out-of- 
doors. So summer was the result—a 
warm summer night when one week’s 
hard work had ended and another week’s 
had not yet begun. At such a time the 
story germ would sprout quietly, develop 
normally, and break into a final bloom of 
explosiveness. Then, after this, normal 
life would return to quiescence again and 
the play be over. 

As I worked at the drama, I felt again 
and again that I was involved in the 
same sort of enterprise as a composer 
driving forward his composition for some 
eighty or a hundred instruments. The 
whole body of the work must be kept 
propelling itself onward by means of the 
individual instrumentations which came 
forward to personal fulfilment, returned 
and gave place to others, and they in 
turn likewise. Motifs must be developed, 
thematic statements made and exploited, 
and a ferment of symphonic creativity 
must be kept brewing to self-realization. 
And all to be sternly controlled by the 
architectonic power of the story line. 
Whatever failed to advance the story 
would not be used. For, after all, drama 
is storytelling, of whatever sort it is, 
storytelling in action. Of course a little 
functional and lyrical decoration could 
be indulged in now and then. But only 
beauty spots, as it were, to be tinted in 
on the face of the whole. 

And the idée fixe, say, as in a Beetho- 
ven or Berlioz symphony, the sensed and 
felt and inner natural form, call it even 
the melodic line, whether submerged or 
surfaced—must control matters. 

The story line was a creature alive in- 
deed. And even as the will-o’-the-wisp, 
he lived in and inhabited the scene. 
There the little creature enters from the 
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SYMPHONIC DRAMA 


street. He moves about the yard. The 
house calls to him. He enters there. He 
takes possession of a room for awhile, and 
the human beings indwelling there are 
disturbed and thrown into fits even at 
his galvanic appearance—an appearance 
called up out of their own deep desires 
and activities, their clashing wills and 
urges in themselves—just as the violins 
flutter and cry out in sweet stridency or 
joyful pain as the burden of the sym- 
phonic movement develops or comes to 
being in their vibrating and shaken 
bosoms. 


2 


I kept searching for a term of defini- 
tion and interpretation to describe my 
play as I worked at it. 

I found that in trying to express the 
inner lives and turmoilings of my Negro 
community I was having to call upon 
nearly all the available elements in mod- 
ern theatrical art. And there were plenty 
of them. Folk song and poetry were 
needed here. Likewise the dance and 
pantomime and chorus voices. Even the 
mental speech of the grisly microphone 
and echo chamber could be used to get 
completely inside the soul life of some of 
my disturbed and vitalized people. Mo- 
ments of horrification would call for 
masks. And ever there was the dynamic 
flow and modulation of light to accom- 
pany the human behavior at work. Light 
that would illuminate a volatile and ad- 
vancing story point, and in that illumina- 
tion the mind of the appreciator could 
read the message clear. The fabled fire 
in the Scriptures was like this light, the 
furnace fire in which the Hebrew children 
once stood all bright and glorified. 

And always there was music—music! 

‘““Music drama” didn’t seem the right 
term for the play. Ballad opera it certain- 
ly was not. Nor opera. “Festival play” 
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was too loose and misnoming. “Lyric 
drama” lacked entirety. Finally “sym- 
phonic drama” seemed right. Yes, a 
“sounding-together”’ in the true meaning 
of the Greek term. The term seemed a 
little highfalutin, and that I deplored. 
But it was nearer what I wanted than 
anything else. And so I adopted it and 
have continued to use it for other like 
plays I have written since. 


3 


I found in the writing of this Negro 
drama that by the symphonic use of the 
various elements of the theater, especial- 
ly music, there came a freedom and ful- 
ness of possible story statement not 
otherwise to be had in dealing with large 
groups of people in action. Short cuts and 
intensifications could be indulged in 
which the audience accepted instantly. 
Conventions could be quickly established 
and the story beginnings could be 
hatched out of an obstructive matrix 
without much ado. 

In this kind of theater, too, time could 
be telescoped through a symbol—even 
could become that symbol. Space might 
be compressed or expanded, say, like the 
breathing of some huge and delicate ac- 
cordion of the mind. Tomorrow is al- 
ready here. A voice of the inner chorus 
commentator out of the life of my Negro 
village could say so. And in the thickened 
moody and musically charmed environ- 
ment, in the climate of credibility es- 
tablished, the audience would agree. 

There was a nemesis in my Negro 
play. A huge and oncoming highway was 
being built by the white man across the 
earth and was aimed straight at this 
Negro settlement. The deep reverbera- 
tions of dynamite exploding in the hills, 
clearing the way for this road, sounded 
ominously and constantly nearer as the 
drama proceeded. 
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Passions and hates and loves and fears 
and whorings were fecundating in this 
village. During the play murder was 
committed in the boarding-house. Then 
came the wham-wham of a policeman’s 
stick, and the hoarse great voice of the 
law was heard bellowing like Behemoth 
through the valley. Culprits and inno- 
cent ones ran this way and that in fear. 
The Golem tread of justice and retribu- 
tion came nearer. The reverberations on 
the distant road sounded closer, louder. 
Nature herself became sick, upset, and 
violent. A fierce wind whoomed and 
whistled among the shacks in the valley 
and around our particular boarding- 
house. The limbs of the shade tree in the 
yard twisted and swung like a gesticulat- 
ing maenadic. A final and terrific explo- 
sion occurred in the street at the right. 
A pandemonium of shrieking and lamen- 
tations of the people rose in the valley! 
The moon dropped down the sky like a 
shot. And then, with the echoes falling 
away, the tumult and the terror died. 
The scene faded gently and musically 
out. From the darkness came a low and 
fervent chanted prayer of the persecuted 
and disordered people. A few heartbeats 
of time and no more, and the light swam 
up again. 

The iron-snouted machine-age road 
had arrived. The nemesis was there. It 
had plowed its revengeful way through 
the settlement like a cruel steel coulter 
through an anthill. The old boarding- 
house had been pushed aside. The en- 
trails of furniture and a piece of bedding 
or two spilled out along the torn earth. 
Because of the depravity, the sinfulness, 
and causeless misery of these sorrowful 
ones the road had taken its toll. 

A dozen or moré striped convicts were 
working, digging away on this road now, 
slinging their picks and bringing them 
down, and ever bringing them down in 


the white blazing sun. The heat of Au- 
gust shimmered across the land; Lazy 
Lawrence danced his fiendish monkey 
dance in the sun. The sweat poured 
down, the only cooling dampness in the 
world for the mourners on that road. On 
a stump to the left a guard squatted, 
drowsy, vapid, like a toad. The rifle in 
the crook of his arm kept alert, its 
muzzle warned like an eye, it threatened. 
The convicts dug on and on, their faces 
set down the infinite stretch of that cruel 
road, a road that reached from the rising 
to the setting sun. And as their picks 
came down against the earth with a thud, 
a husky desperate groaning song burst 
from their baked lips, carrying on and 
carrying on over the long deadening 
hours of pain. 

In this form of symphonic drama the 
convicts and the digging had become the 
road. 

The form seemed right then for the 
expression of such group life, of setting 
forth the relationships of individuals and 
their fellows, of masses and crowds af- 
fected, energized and motivated as they 
would be by some centripetal idea and 
dramatic intent—some story of tradi- 
tion, of folk inheritance and legend, some 
famous native character or group of 
characters splurging themselves or their 
heritage. 


4 


So I wrote the piece out to the best of 
my ability. Then began the peddling of 
it for Broadway. I experienced to the 
fullest the torturous way to production 
so often endured by American play- 
wrights. I would have been much wiser 
of course to have found some amateur 
group and perfected the production with 
them first. But, no, it must be Broadway 
or nothing. I think I have learned better 
since. Some half-dozen managers were 
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intrigued by the play, bought it and 
owned it in turn, paying five hundred 
dollars down, fiddling with the script six 
months and dropping it. For three years 
they did so. Finally one more foolhardy 
than the rest, a woman, undertook it. 


The play arrived at the Cort Theatre 
on Forty-eighth Street in New York. 
From the beginning on that autumn 
night everything went wrong. Our prize 
exhibit of twenty-two choral voices in the 
pit, flanked by a drum and a clarinet to 
provide the basic musical folk-stratum, 
went dead on that opening night. All its 
fire went out. All sense of Negro revival 
participatingness had vanished. It was a 
cold group, frozen, stiff, automatic, and 
unable to fuse itself into the body of the 
play. And yet Dolphe Martin’s score of 
notated vocables was warm and eager 
enough. 

The actors likewise played separate 
and aloof solitaire. The voice of the Al- 
mighty (the white man’s Law), which 
had been placed high in the scenery aloft 
by means of a loud-speaker, blew a fuse 
in the midst of its stern admonition to 
the struggling and wayward Negro vil- 
lagers. The already puzzled audience 
broke into laughter. 

And all the while there was to be no 
relieving intermission. Using my pre- 
rogative as author, I had been bull- 
headed on this point. This was to be a 
through train, like the train that took 
old Daniel away in the song, and there 
would be no stopping until it arrived at 
its final destination, either heaven or hell. 

It was to be hell. 

I was walking restlessly up and down 
in the lobby of the theater. I kept going 
out to the sidewalk to see how the 
weather was up the narrow canyon of the 
dark sky and then back again listening, 
waiting for any sound of encouraging ap- 


plause from within the auditorium. None 
came out. But a man came out instead, 
irate, hot, and bothered. He was a big 
fellow and to my then disordered imagi- 
nation looked at least seven feet long. 

“Play or no play,” he said; “I’m going 
to smoke.” 

It was Bob Benchley, and I knew we 
were sunk. 

Two days later word was received that 
Mr. Schubert wanted his theater come 
Saturday night for another show. Trem- 
bling and afraid, I went over to see him. 
He was gracious and humane and un- 
smiling. 

“Your drama lacks entertainment,’ he 
said. 

“But if we could only keep it going 
another week. Give it a chance. Maybe 
it would catch on. It’s a sort of new form, 
you know. Atkinson’s review was not 
bad. I have a wire here from him praising 
it. And Mrs. Isaacs of Theatre Arts 
thinks highly of it.” 

“T understand how you feel,” he said, 
“but I already have another show 
booked to come into the Cort right 
away.” His voice grew a little hard. ““A 
full-length play without an intermission 
is unthinkable. The audience won’t stand 
for it.” 

“Won't sit for it,” I corrected in- 
wardly. 

I looked at his emotionless face. There 
was something familiar about him. Then 
I knew. It was his snow-white collar and 
his black exact tie. In the very play he 
was kicking out one of the characters was 
a Negro mortician. Mr. Schubert’s collar 
and tie were identical with the Negro’s 
and as solemn and unfeeling. The office 
was a morgue then, and I was glad to get 
out of it. So Roll Sweet Chariot rolled out 
of the theater on Saturday night and 
into silence. 
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5 

I tried this sort of symphonic drama a 
couple of other times on Broadway. Once 
the cool and loyal judgment of Cheryl 
Crawford, the enthusiasm of Harold 
Clurman and the Group Theatre, the 
fine direction of Lee Strasburg and the 
resilient and theaterwise music of Kurt 
Weill—all helped to mend matters. But 
they were not enough, and Johnny John- 
son likewise was marked down as a fail- 
ure. I still remember with appreciation 
though that the critics’ circle gave it a 
tombstone vote of confidence for its 
obituary. 

Then there was Native Son, which I 
co-authored with Richard Wright out of 
his dynamic and powerful novel of the 
same name. This play was symphonic in 
its use of music and musicalized sound 
effects especially. The undismayed per- 
sonal dominance and theatricality of Mr. 
Orson Welles helped salvage the piece 
and drive it across to some sort of 
crippled success. It ran in New York for 
several months and then continued 
around on the road for a year or two. It 
is now being played in different parts of 
the world in various translations, and I 
hate to think that its meaning to foreign 
audiences is not its dramatic reality but 
its propaganda. 

I have written several symphonic 
dramas away from Broadway and have 
had better success in staging them in out- 
door theaters than in indoor ones. Down 
on lonely Roanoke Island in North Caro- 
lina Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony perished 
in 1587. A hundred and twenty-one men, 
women, and children disappeared from 
the face of the earth without a whisper as 
to their fate. For many years I thought 
about this mystery as material for a 
symphonic drama. With local devotion 
and a great deal of WPA and Federal 


Theatre help we built an outdoor amphi- 
theater there close on the quiet waters of 
Roanoke Sound. And in a setting of yel- 
low sands and live oak trees we opened 
The Lost Colony some eleven years ago. 
The play will soon be in rehearsal again 
for its annual summer season. Through 
these years hundreds of thousands of 
people have come to see this project in 
communal theater and to hear the old 
English music, the folk song and hymn 
tunes of our musical heritage, and to see 
the native Indian dances—all part of the 
symphonic drama. The little fishing vil- 
lage of near-by Manteo furnishes us with 
many actors, New York likewise. They 
all meet here, more than two hundred of 
them, year after year, and put on this 
play, their play. And the miracle to me is 
that the box office has so far provided 
enough salary to give each participant a 
modest living wage. 

Another symphonic drama already 
written is The Highland Call. It is de- 
signed for production in the Cape Fear 
Valley in North Carolina. This valley is 
a home and center of the Scottish settle- 
ment in the United States. And recently 
there among the tall pines outside the 
city of Fayetteville close by Fort Bragg 
we selected a site for our outdoor theater. 
And here, before long, it is my hope, the 
story of the Scottish heroine, Flora Mac- 
Donald, with the music and ballads and 
dance of the early Scottish settlers in the 
New World, will be played nightly under 
the stars. 

The Common Glory at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, is another example of this type 
of drama with which I have recently been 
working. This play covers six years in the 
life of Thomas Jefferson and is concerned 
mainly with his efforts to further the 
creation of democratic government in 
these United States. This summer will 
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mark the third season of the drama. And 
so far it has been highly successful as re- 
gards attendance and box-office income. 
The policy of using local actors, strength- 
ened by some Broadway professional 
ones, is used here just as in the case of 
The Lost Colony and the planned-for 
Highland Call. 

At the present there is talk of a sym- 
phonic drama for the sesquicentennial 
celebration in Washington, D.C., in 
1950. I have done a lot of traveling back 
and forth for that idea. And at night I 
have sat out in beautiful Rock Creek 
Park listening to sounds and planning 
the ideal outdoor theater there in which 
the character of George Washington, for 
whom the city is named, could be 
brought to vital and strapping life again. 
A committee of citizens and political fig- 
ures is waiting to hear from Congress as 
to the monetary wherewithal, and we are 
all praying. 

And up and down the length of Cali- 
fornia I have traveled, stopping at every 
old mission from San Francisco to San 
Diego looking for a site, a home for a 
future great passion play of the South- 
west. It seems now as if somewhere in the 
quiet and brooding mountains of Ojai 
Valley a place will be found for building 
the most beautiful outdoor theater in the 
world, and there under the dry and rain- 
less stars the religious and inspiring story 
of the early padres in that wide land 
could be restated and relived. 


6 


This type of drama which I have 
elected to call symphonic seems to be 
fitted to the needs and dramatic genius 
of the American people. Our richness of 
tradition, our imaginative folk life, our 
boundless enthusiasm and health, our 
singing and dancing and poetry, our 
lifted hearts and active feet and hands, 
even our multitudinous mechanical and 
machine means for self-expression—all 
are too outpouring for the narrow con- 
fines of the usual professional and killing- 
ly expensive Broadway play and stage. 
But they can be put to use in the sym- 
phonic drama and its theater. It is wide 
enough, free enough, and among the 
people cheap enough for their joy and 
popular use. 

The idea is apparently spreading. I 
hope so. Hardly a day passes that I don’t 
get a letter from some section of the 
United States asking me to come and 
write a symphonic drama and help build 
a theater to stage it in. Well, there seems 
to be a challenge here to American play- 
wrights all right—and to our actors, 
scene designers, technicians, and dancers 
and singers as well. It begins to look as if 
the clogged-up and hobbled dramatic 
talents now going to waste in the hollow 
haunts of Broadway have no real excuse 
longer to continue their wastage. The 
people are waiting for these talents. The 
people need them. And the true theater 
must live and be among the people. 


Worth Considering 


Any school which deliberately or otherwise provides the terminal courses for 
a substantial percent of its student body, would, in my opinion, do well to 
weigh with extreme care the value of developmental reading against the tra- 
ditional academic work which might be supplanted by it.—Ivan A. BOOKER 


in the Educational Record. 
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Charting Our Course’ 


EDITH L. STEELE’ 


Since the theme of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English convention is 
“English for Maturity,” it is quite fitting 
that the “American Culture” course be 
discussed. The purpose of the ‘American 
Culture” course is to improve human re- 
lations, to reduce tensions and strains, to 
build desirable patterns of democratic 
group relationships; in other words, 
learning to get along with people. After 
all, the purpose of education is learning 
to live well together, and this course is 
placing emphasis on this goal. 

“American Culture” is a two-semester 
course taught to eleventh-grade stu- 
dents. The work is a correlation between 
English and United States history, 
taught by a social-studies teacher and an 
English teacher. The job of the social- 
studies teacher is to give more facts and 
the historical significance of events, while 
the English teacher uses literature to 
sensitize students. The course as it is be- 
ing taught in South Bend consists of four 
units: ‘‘People’s Unit,” “Rights Unit,” 
“Economic or Work Unit,” and “‘ World 
Peace Unit.” 

The units are constructed upon the 
needs of the students, objectives are set 
up, and then the content ideas are clearly 
stated. The content ideas are generaliza- 
tions for the teachers to use as a check 
list to see whether activities and mate- 


* Read at the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English in Chicago, November, 
1948. 

2 James Whitcomb Riley School, South Bend, 
Ind. 


rials give opportunity to develop most 
important ideas. The activities represent 
learning situations set up in the class- 
room through which students may sam- 
ple ideas, experiences, and books so that 
they may make some generalizations. 
After the activities are figured out, 
then the work begins to find materials 
that will do the job. For instance, in the 

“People’s Unit” there are four sections: 

1. What is meant by a culture? 

2. Cultural values of early American Colonial 
life (how people shaped the values and tradi- 
tions of the old world to new circumstances) 

3. Adjustments of people coming later to 


America 
4. Established ways of living in America 


We begin with the first section to find 
out what is meant by a culture. Two 
methods of approach, the direct and the 
indirect, may be used to determine what 
is meant by a culture. The direct method 
would be for the teacher to define culture 
and give examples to illustrate the defi- 
nition. This method follows somewhat 
the technique teachers too frequently 
use. In this way the students continue to 
be passive, expecting the teacher and 
books to have all the answers. The indi- 
rect method of approach is more stimu- 
lating and challenging. The teacher 
should raise the question, What is meant 
by a culture? then read excerpts from 
books that illustrate different cultures. 
The samplings will motivate the reading 
of many books. The bibliography in- 
cludes One God, You Have Seen Their 
Faces, One Nation, My American Ad- 
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venture, My Mother and I, Their Search 
for God, and Log Cabin Lady. 

Log Cabin Lady is an anonymous biog- 
raphy of an American girl, born in a log 
cabin in the Northwest, who married a 
wealthy man of an aristocratic family. 
When the young couple were having din- 
ner with the boy’s mother and the girl 
cut up all her meat at once, Tom’s 
mother asked her, ““Why do you tear 
your meat apart like a dog?” The young 
woman pushed back from the table and 
explained that she was the oldest of her 
mother’s large family and that she had 
cut up the meat for the younger children. 
Another experience that caused tension 
was one in which the young woman at- 
tended a formal party and talked to a 
servant, much to the disgust of Tom’s 
mother. 

By this time the students are begin- 
ning to see differences in people’s cul- 
tures and to learn how people feel when 
they bump into cultural expectations 
not their own. 

They read One God, the story of the 
three great religions of America, the Jew- 
ish, the Catholic, and the Protestant, and 
the different ways in which we worship. 
It describes the religions, sacraments, 
and ceremonies. It helps the students to 
understand and respect religions differ- 
ent from their own. 

In My Mother and I, written by E. G. 
Stern, the young daughter, after she had 
left the home in the ghetto and had gone 
to college, lived among people with a 
different culture and became very much 
annoyed with the patterns of behavior of 
her own mother. This created tensions 
and frustrations and resulted in unhappy 
relations in the home. Students see how 
discrediting of abilities and values of 
other people arises from differences be- 
tween cultural expectations. They be- 


3 By Florence Mary Fitch. 


come articulate and aware of their own 
cultural inheritance. Likewise, in the 
class discussions, they learn to under- 
stand the cultural background of fellow- 
students. 

One Nation, by Wallace Stegner, deals 
chiefly with economic problems. You 
Have Seen Their Faces, by Caldwell, re- 
cords the case of the southern sharecrop- 
per in prose and photographs. 

By the time the students have read 
several of these books, which have been 
selected to show cultural backgrounds, 
traditions, and ways of life different from 
theirs, they see that culture is a term for 
the traditional patterns of action, speech, 
beliefs, and feelings of people, that cul- 
tures are different, and that no one can 
say his is right and yours is wrong. They 
recognize that a culture is tied up with 
food, shelter, and clothing as well as with 
the big celebrations and festivities, such 
as Christmas, Thanksgiving, Halloween, 
and birthdays. They recognize that we 
live in a multigroup society and must be- 
come objective about our own values and 
aware of and sympathetic to values and 
behaviors learned by other people in 
other groups. 

Written expression is emphasized in 
this ‘‘ American Culture’’ course, because 
individuals learn to write by writing. 
The student reads widely and writes his 
reactions to every book he reads. The 
writing shows more critical thinking, ma- 
turity, and vitality than previous written 
compositions, in which writing was done 
merely for the sake of writing. In this 
case, the student writes because he has 
something he wants to say. The me- 
chanics of writing becomes a live issue 
with him. He sees the importance and 
necessity of clarity of expression as well 
as of accuracy in writing. In many in- 
stances it is the first time the student has 
realized the significance of diction and 
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figurative language to help him express 
his ideas more forcibly. 

It is also interesting to note how ac- 
curacy in punctuation becomes impor- 
tant to the student. Rather than con- 
sider the teacher’s concern that the punc- 
tuation be done with discrimination, the 
student says: “I want to punctuate this 
so that the reader can understand what 
I mean, in other words, so that I am 
not misunderstood.” When clarity of 
thought, understanding, and accuracy in 
writing become the motive of the stu- 
dent’s written composition, then the 
English teacher has really motivated 
written expression and made it vital to 
the student. 

The interest and improvement in com- 
position that have come as a result of 
writing about things that are of interest 
and concern to the student should warm 
the cockles of any English teacher’s 
heart. 

The following are excerpts from stu- 
dents’ papers. 


You Have Seen Their Faces is an informative 
book, but also a shocking one [it is not our aim 
to shock young people into realization of facts, 
but occasionally the material does get that 
response] because it reveals the conditions 
existing among the tenant farmers and share- 
croppers in the South. It shocked me to learn 
that $200 was considered a good year’s earnings 
for those people at that time, because I earned 
$218 for seven weeks’ work this summer. Yet 
I knew nothing of the work to begin with and 
had never worked before. 

To me, it seems terrible that a young man, 
full of hope, starts out to try to earn a good 
living, only to fall back into the rut from which 
he is trying to emerge because of the combina- 
tions of landlords, worked-out soil, and a hun- 
dred other little things that serve to make life 
go against him. ; 

After reading Their Search for God, I had 
more admiration for the people of the Orient, and 
their religion. I believe that, for the Oriental, 
religion gave a great deal of meaning to a nor- 
mally drab life. 


The first section of our “People’s 
Unit” would be worth all the time and 
effort put into it if it did nothing more 
than make youngsters of foreign parents 
aware of their cultural background and 
its value. 

I have had students tell me that they 
used to discourage their parents’ coming 
to school functions where they would 
meet the teachers because the students 
were ashamed of the language differences 
and foreign background of their parents. 
Instead, the student now takes pride and 
realizes the parents’ culture has worth- 
while contributions to make. There are 
Serbian, Italian, Hungarian, Polish, Ger- 
man, and Swedish students in this course 
who are now planning to serve the class 
some favorite baked specialties of their 
various families; they are also arranging 
to perform some folk dances. 

An annotated bibliography for each 
unit is given the student. In each case the 
literature has been selected to emphasize 
certain ideas. For instance, in the sec- 
tion on cultural values of early American 
Colonial life, books were used that fo- 
cused on the way of living in Colonial 
days, how people came to America, rea- 
sons for coming, differences between cus- 
toms of groups, feelings about adjust- 
ments—that is, homesickness—panic in 
emergency, sense of adventure, insecu- 
rity in values, different expectations, dif- 
ferent social and economic status, what 
they brought with them, what they 
found, and hope and adventure in the 
new world. 

These focal points are set up for ex- 
tensive reading. Then for class discus- 
sion students will bring information and 
feelings from their individual books to 
bear on the particular topics. Discrimina- 
tion in reading is emphasized since the 
student has these specific focal points to 
find in his books. It is wise to let him dis- 
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cuss the general significance of the book 
first so as to free him of any pent-up emo- 
tions and reactions. Now he is ready to 
cite particular incidents that will illus- 
trate the specific questions assigned. 
Working in this way, the student be- 
comes aware and is given experience in 
different types of reading,* such as read- 
ing for general significance, reading for 
details, and reading to predict the out- 
come of given events. The latter leads to 
creative thinking because it develops his 
imagination and makes for interest in 
both oral and written composition. 

In oral discussions the students will 
tell their own and their family’s experi- 
ences in situations similar to those the 
book describes. In stories in which new- 
comers meet difficult situations there 
will be newcomers in the class who will 
tell how they felt when they first came to 
a new school. We consider our problems 
in relation to the individual student, then 
expand into the home, the community, 
the state, the nation, and the interna- 
tional. 

The students are improving their dis- 
cussion technique through this course. 
Usually a sociometric grouping has been 
made, and a particular group starts the 
discussion, which ends in a forum. They 
comment if someone gives facts irrele- 
vant to the point of discussion or begins 
to quibble over points that do not move 
the discussion forward. They are learning 
to ask: Who said it? Who is he? What did 
he say? Is it fair to all the people? Why 
did he say it? and, When was this said? 
They do quite well in summarizing the 
discussion. When the class is asked to 
tell significant incidents taken from their 
reading confirming some generalization 
that has been made, it is interesting to 


¢Arthur I. Gates, The Gates-Peardon Practice 
Exercises in Reading (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teacher’s College, Columbia University). 


see how many different books have been 
cited. 

The skills involved in oral expression 
are improved through this course be- 
cause of the extensive experience it pro- 
vides. All types of speaking are used— 
individual talks and group discussions 
varying from duo-discussion to panels 
and round tables. The discussions are 
lively and heated because the class is 
talking about timely and vital subjects, 
facts that affect their lives. Accuracy in 
pronunciation, vocabulary-building, im- 
proved sentence structure, and good 
speech techniques are emphasized in 
these group discussions. 

Individual differences, of course, are 
recognized, and no particular number of 
books is required to be read by each 
class member. However, for each unit we 
have carefully selected representative 
books—for convenience’ sake called ‘‘se- 
ries books” —that each student is en- 
couraged to read. Some of the books are 
used as series books for more than one 
unit by merely changing the focus. For 
instance, East River and Johnny Tremain 
are used in the “‘ People’s Unit,” also in 
the “Rights Unit” and the “Economic 
Unit.” 

The student’s reading habits are im- 
proved because he is reading more widely 
and critically and feels that it is more 
purposeful. In the first ten weeks of this 
semester, 193 books have been read, an 
average of 7 books per student. The larg- 
est number of books read by any one stu- 
dent in ten weeks is 17. 

Guest speakers, films, a voice-recorder, 
short stories, magazine articles, choral 
speaking, music, and pictures are used in 
this class to vitalize and emphasize these 
ideas. There is time for the student to 
share with the class supplementary mate- 
rials that he may have found. 

It is surprising and gratifying to see 
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how much material students find ap- 
pearing in current magazines; it makes 
them realize more and more that we 
are dealing with live 1948 issues that 
affect all our lives. At first students 
seemed confused that problems were not 
solved and that no one seemed to have 
the answer or solution to problems that 
face people today, such as prejudices, 
tensions, frustrations, stereotyped think- 
ing, acceptance and rejection, discrimina- 
tion—in other words, reasons why people 
cannot get along with one another. As the 
course progressed, the students began to 
see that the purpose was to make them 
aware of the status quo and to think 
critically and fairly of the issue. They 
realize that it is only through education 
that democracy can be safeguarded. 

The following are excerpts from stu- 
dents’ papers which show that the students 
are becoming sensitized and mature in ob- 
servations made in their reading. 

When Ellen, in Winter Wheat, went to col- 
lege, it was natural that she would find people 
with different ways of life, but this was no 
reason for her to turn against her own way. 
She should have realized that people are not 
all alike. 

A problem that existed in the book is one 
that is present in our lives today—the problem 
of parents with different religions. 


Johnny Tremain portrayed particularly well 
the differences of opinion between the resi- 
dents of Boston. Some men were satisfied, 
others weren’t. Some wanted a revolution for 
personal profit, others for human good. 

Haym Solomon was what you would call an 
unsung hero of the Revolution. Solomon literal- 
ly gave his fortune to the American cause. 
Why did he do it? He did it because he had 
been hounded out of practically every country 
in Europe because he was a Jew. This new land, 
America, was to be the land of the free, where 
everyone would be allowed to live in peace 
and freedom. It’s funny that most people don’t 
realize what freedom is until they have had it 
taken away. If they did, maybe they would take 
a more active part in their government. Maybe 
more than forty-four out of ninety-two million 


people would vote for a president in the most 
important, or one of the most important, elec- 
tions in history. This book showed me what free- 
dom meant to a man unaccustomed to it. 

Eva Knox Evans’ All about Us, tells us we 
should not hold it against people for the clothes 
they wear, the house they live in, the country 
they were born in, or the church they attend. 
You may be missing a great deal of fun by not 
knowing them. People are important, no matter 
who they are. They can’t help who their parents 
are or where they came from. 

The author’s final paragraph in Syrian 
Yankee says, “There are lots of great people 
in this country. Some trace their ancestors 
through Plymouth Rock and some through 
Ellis Island.” 


This excerpt was taken from a stu- 
dent’s paper of Big Miss Liberty. 

As Victor Hugo so aptly stated it in his 
letter to the sculptor of the statue, ‘Form is 
nothing without the spirit; with the idea, it is 
everything.” This story gives a good picture 
of the fellowship between two nations in this 
complicated world. 


This was written about the book 
Karen. 

How did he come to marry a Yankee? This 
startled me at first because we are used to hear- 
ing such things said only about other people. 
It goes to show that the people we stereotype 
are not the only people being stereotyped in 
this world and that everyone, including us, is 
the object of such thinking at one time or 
another. 


The evaluation of the course comes in 
changes in attitude and in gains in in- 
formation, critical thinking, and skills. 
Evidences of growth are gathered from 
compositions, discussions, and confer- 
ences, but the best test of all is the actual 
performances of the student, which show 
how much emotional maturity he has in 
dealing with the rest of his fellows. I 
asked Mr. Horn, the social-studies teach- 
er of our team, for an over-all statement 
of the value of the “American Culture” 
course; his answer was: “Our ‘American 
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Culture’ course seems to lead the stu- 
dents to more worth-while action in in- 
tergroup living.” 

A former student of the “American 
Culture” course said she felt that it had 
especially helped her in her study of soci- 
ology since she had learned the impor- 
tance of all people and had become aware 
of stereotyped thinking and alert to 
prejudices. She mentioned one particular 
assignment on the purchasing power of 
the tenant farmer, and immediately the 
book, You Have Seen Their Faces, helped 
her to understand the sharecroppers’ 


‘problems better than she had been able 


to do by mere facts and figures. 
In this year’s American Education 
Week program the “‘American Culture”’ 
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class gave a choric reading, the theme of 

which was the main teaching of the 

course. It closed with the group humming 

“‘ America the Beautiful” and a solo voice 

saying: 

May we live peaceably together. 

Educate to understand each other. 

Work to improve human relations. 

Know that all men are more alike than different. 

All have the same basic needs, and the differ- 
ences have value. 

Let us make this America we love the best 
America, valuing a human being for his 
personal worth. 

Let us build on a firm foundation, a world at 
peace forevermore. 


I am sure it will be through courses 
like ‘American Culture” that we will 
make this hope a reality. 


The Correlation of English and Journalism’ 


PHILIP F. GRIFFIN? 


An invitation to speak to members of 
the National Association of Journalism 
Directors, during the 1947 convention of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, came to me at a fortunate time. 
Just the semester before, some of us from 
the English Department, the School of 
Education, and the Journalism Depart- 
ment at the University of California had 
been meeting weekly and informally to 
talk about the problems of language and 
writing as we variously met them. As the 
meetings continued, all of us, I think, 
were made increasingly aware of how 
commonly we share in the problems of 
language and writing and reading and 

* Based upon a paper read at the San Francisco 
convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, November, 1947. 


2 Assistant professor of journalism, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


knowing, which many of us now add to- 
gether and call problems of communi- 
cation. 

We agreed—the teachers of composi- 
tion, the teacher trainers, and the teach- 
ers of journalism—that we are, all of us, 
confronted by tasks essentially identical, 
although their complexities may vary. 
All of us need the answers to these 
questions: 

How does one make the student aware 
of the usefulness of language, especially 
written language, in telling people about 
things? 

How does one keep the student from 
believing that effective writing is ac- 
complished by a mechanical application 
of compositional patterns to the subject? 

How does one prepare the student to 
know the difference between proper re- 
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quirements of form and tone, on the one 
hand, and mere imitation of external 
pattern, on the other? How is the student 
helped to recognize that the manner of 
effective communication in writing is 
always determined by the nature of the 
subject, the purpose of the communica- 
tor, the character of the media, and the 
nature of the audience? 

For all teachers of journalism, these 
questions seem to me to be especially 
pertinent. Under the influence of news- 
paper standardization, presently dimin- 
ishing but long prompted by the domi- 
nance of syndicate news-service prac- 
tices, we have constructed the tightest of 
all systems of writing patterns. Our text- 
books on the writing of news hardly go 
beyond a discussion of these formula-like 
devices, an uncritical discussion, at that. 
And the very existence of these devices 
has won friends for the idea of teaching 
news-writing. They do seem to make it 
possible for a greater number of students 
to learn to write something that at least 
conforms to the pattern laid out. But 
what is the actual communicational use- 
fulness of these easily imitated patterns? 
How greatly may they be relied upon to 
provide the student with all that he 
needs to know about the problem of good 
journalistic writing? 

I propose no argument against the 
value of training in journalistic writing, 
no argument against school publications, 
and no argument against courses in 
journalistic writing in secondary schools. 
But I do suggest that teachers of jour- 
nalism at all education levels ought to 
re-examine their methods of teaching. I 
do suggest that all teachers of journalism 
should be aware of the challenges that 
are everywhere arising against the stand- 
ard practices of writing news and of 
teaching the writing of news. I also pro- 


pose two questions directed particularly 
to teachers of journalism in high school: 

Is it especially desirable that scholastic 
publications conform to the practices of 
commercial publications? 

Is it probable that a considerable 
number of secondary-school students 
will have attained the intellectual ma- 
turity and experienced the working rela- 
tionship with language that must pre- 
cede a study of the writing of news or the 
editing of newspapers on a professional 
level? 

It is now generally thought that a 
good university education in journalism 
must rely very considerably on a good 
education in the social sciences. Perhaps 
it is time for us to ask if a good education 
in journalism on any level must not as 
certainly rest upon a good education in 
the structure of the language and in the 
literature of the peoples whom the jour- 
nalist is to serve. I believe this to be true, 
and I have had no experience working in 
journalism or teaching journalism that 
would invite any other conclusion. That 
conclusion does not seem to me to close 
any doors against the secondary-school 
teacher of journalism but to open others 
for them or, more accurately, to invite 
them to open these doors for themselves. 
Perhaps the best way to call the atten- 
tion of teachers to these possibilities will 
be to discuss some of the shortcomings 
we have found among students who have 
survived standard courses in news-writ- 
ing in high schools. Let me hastily add an 
admission that we are only trying to find 
a way to eliminate these shortcomings in 
our own students. All of us have experi- 
enced a considerable degree of failure. 

If I seem sometimes to speak bluntly, 
please understand that it is out of dis- 
may at our own too frequent failures. I 
shall be thinking of one of our young 
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women who just couldn’t see what was 
wrong with describing Horace Greeley 
as a fussy, “‘unkept” little man. Or I shall 
be thinking of the young college student, 
who might as well have been one of ours, 
who wrote, “Ivy’s second child, Bryan, 
was barely a month old when he went to 
Morocco on a kidnaping story”’; or of the 
students by the gross who are convinced 
that all co-ordinating conjunctions mean 
exactly the same thing, especially if they 
contain three letters; or of the even 
greater number of classroom problems 
who really believe there are four hundred 
precise synonyms for the verb “to say”’; 
or of those who have been convinced that 
you must write a good sentence if only 
you restrict it to an arbitrary number of 
words, say, thirty at the outside. Nor do 
I contend that classes in news-writing 
are the only places where students are 
encouraged to hold to such ideas. 

I shall, in short, be thinking of the 
overwhelming majority of students who 
come to us wholly inexperienced in the 
effective use of language for a simple 
purpose, and I recognize that, to a very 
great extent, texts on journalistic writing 
have been responsible contributors to 
their intellectual delinquency. We and 
perhaps you, too, have not made much 
progress in the task of helping others to 
tell people about things. I think we have 
failed for these four reasons: 

1. We have badly mistaken the nature 
of informal language. Because it is less 
classical and, perhaps, less reliant upon 
certain systematic principles, we have 
thought it to be less complex and less 
reliant upon approved standards of us- 
age. I think nothing could be further 
from the truth. I believe that syntax and 
connotation are more, not less, important 
in good informal language—if it might 
he said that there are any rightful dis- 


tinctions of such kind between formal 
and informal language. Even when it is 
also dialectical, good informal language 
must subscribe to the structural de- 
mands of language. I want to present a 
very brief part of a paragraph by one of 
our great masters of informal language 
—Samuel Clemens-—to prove my point. 
It is from Huckleberry Finn and it is 
pretty much a chance selection. I could 
have found another example in Clemens’ 
description of an Arkansas town in the 
same novel. Or I could have chosen a 
part of the description of Uncle Silas’ 
plantation. I have selected a few sen- 
tences from the part of the book that 
tells about Huck’s feelings and observ- 
ances as he drifts toward Jackson’s 
Island at the start of his adventures: 

I got out amongst the driftwood, and then laid 
down in the bottom of the canoe and let her 
float. I laid there, and had a good rest and a 
smoke out of my pipe, looking away into the 
sky; not a cloud in it. The sky looks ever so deep 
when you lay down your back in the moon- 
shine; I never knowed it before. And how far a 
body can hear on the water such nights! I heard 
people talking at the ferry landing. I heard 
what they said, too—every word of it. . . . The 
talk got further and further away,and I couldn’t 
make out the words any more; but I could hear 
the mumble, and now and then a laugh, too, but 
it seemed a long way off. 


I find that I cannot resist including 
here what I think is one of the finest 
fragments of informal language that 
English can claim. All of you will know it. 


Now I, to comfort him, bid him a’ should not 
think of God; I hoped there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts as yet. 
So a’ bade me lay more clothes on his feet: I put 
my hand into the bed and felt them, and they 
were cold as any stone; then I felt to his knees, 
and they were cold as any stone; and so upward 
and upward, and all was cold as any stone.‘ 


3 Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn (New York: Harper & Bros., 1912), p. 53. 
4 Shakespeare, Henry V, I, iii, 20-28. 
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How important syntax is in each of 
these fragments! See how it serves to 
give not only meaning but mood to what 
the language says. And how precisely the 
words are used! Now some of you may 
want to say, ‘““But these examples you 
have chosen are the work of masters. We 
can hardly expect to find a Clemens in 
our classes, and much less a Shake- 
speare.”’ True. But what difference does 
that truth make in the task that faces 
us? I think none, unless we want to ad- 
mit either that this task is too great a 
one for us or that the subject with which 
we are concerned is not teachable to our 
students. The fact of the matter seems to 
me to be that we often confuse informal 
English and bad English for no other 
apparent reason than that skill with the 
language is more rare than awkwardness 
and imprecision. In seeking to help the 
student toward an ease in writing, we 
are too prone to encourage him to write 
as he talks without giving enough atten- 
tion to the goodness of his way of talking. 
And, unfortunately, we are too likely to 
overlook his careless way of thinking. 
We even contribute to this by making 
the student believe that there are four 
hundred precise synonyms for the verb 
“to say”; that he may substitute probe 
for inquire and even hit for challenge or 
question. We distort his vocabulary, dull 
his sensitivity to the meaning of words, 
and blind him to their history. We do 
this in the name of effective teaching. 
Our exhibits are the poor writers whom 
we may have made mediocre copyists. 
What we do not remember are the little 
talents that we destroy—the inherently 
articulate whom we reduce to being lame 
dependents upon the crutch of devices. 

2. And this brings me to our second 
principal cause of failure: Our unjustified 
reliance upon devices and patterns. All 
of you know about—and I hope all of 


you admit the fallacy of—the doctrine 
of the five W’s in the first sentence of the 
newspaper story. And you all know 
about that diabolical theory of the in- 
verted pyramid story written “in the 
logical order of descending importance,” 
which so often becomes the disorderly 
pattern of gosh-I-almost-forgot. 

Let us admit that no statement is the 
clearer because it contains unnecessary 
subordinate statements. Let us admit 
that the inclusion in one sentence of 
answers to the questions posed by who, 
what, why, when, where, and how will 
almost certainly insure two evils in writ- 
ing—first, the construction of such long, 
unwieldy sentences that they will hardly 
be readable; and, second, such a dissipa- 
tion of the central point of the subject 
that this point will probably not be re- 
membered by the writer or, if it should 
be, will almost certainly escape the un- 
derstanding of the reader. 

Let us admit that the “‘logical order of 
descending importance,” when, in its 
extreme, it is applied to the construction 
of a statement in writing, is illogical and 
defies all the normal communications 
experiences of people. The mind, and 
especially the undisciplined mind, relies 
upon order, and expects that order to be 
achieved for it by other minds. Excepting 
under very special circumstances, it ob- 
jects to digressions and interpolations. 
It expects A, B, and C to be presented 
to it in a nice, orderly manner, and it does 
not want to refer back from C to A’, 
either. It wants to hear all about A, then 
all about B, then all about C. That is the 
way we write letters and it is the way 
we hold conversations—when we are not 
known as garrulous and awful bores. 

So far as these practices of writing 
the five W’s and the descending order— 
have ever been condoned by the news- 
paper, they have been condoned for the 
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convenience of the newspaper, not that 
of the newspaper’s reader. Most prosper- 
ing newspapers are turning away from 
these defective devices—all should be. 

This is what a group worth listening 
to—nine Nieman fellows of 1945—has to 
say on the subject: 

One of the first essentials of a good newspa- 
per is good writing. We don’t mean fancy writ- 
ing. It should be clear and succinct, and when- 
ever possible heightened by a sense of humor. 

Most present newspaper writing is pompous, 
tasteless, inexcusably long-winded. . . . Wher- 
ever possible a newspaper story should be told 
as a narrative, enriched by the physical and 
emotional setting of the incident that is its sub- 
ject. It should also make a point. Nothing is 
more discouraging to a reader than a story that 
pointlessly strings together a lot of undigested 
facts or assertions. Every story should have 
some central idea, fact, conclusion, or emotion, 
and drive it home as clearly as possible.‘ 


I shall not take time here to challenge 
the perpetuation of euphuisms in the 
name of fine writing. I want to turn to 
our third greatest cause of failure. 

3. It is our mistake to think of our 
problem as one that can be solved exclu- 
sively on the basis of composition. This 
is not the case. Our task is to help stu- 
dents find out how to tell people about 
things. Writing is only the last thing that 
our students do. First, they must inquire 
into the incident they are going to tell 
about until they know it thoroughly. 
Then, they must distinguish what needs 
to be said about the incident, so that it 
can be brought within the understanding 
of the person whose acquaintance with 
it is wholly that of a reader. 

We must free students from the false 
belief that facts can or do speak for 
themselves. We must make them realize 
that people speak for facts and, more 
often than not, with a special interest. 


5’ Nine Nieman Fellows, Your Newspaper (Mac- 
millan, 1947). 


We must make our students realize that 
all sources are not equally reliable, all 
statements not equally credible. And, 
above all, we must make our students 
aware that there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between a fact and a truth. We 
must prepare them to understand the 
admonition of Samuel Johnson: 

Every man speaks and writes with intent to 
be understood; and it can seldom happen but 
he that understands himself might convey his 
notions to another, if, content to be understood, 
he did not seek to be admired; but, when one 
begins to contrive how his sentiments may be 
received, not with the most ease to the reader, 
but with most advantage to himself, he then 
transfers his consideration from words to 
sounds, from sentences to periods, and as he 
grows more elegant becomes less intelligible.® 


What we find in the students who 
come to us after completing preparation 
in high schools, in junior colleges, and in 
colleges, too, is an appalling lack of prep- 
aration to use language skilfully for the 
task of telling people about things. They 
use the apostrophe in the genitive of the 
third person neuter pronoun, singular. 
They are above correct spelling. They 
say imply when they mean infer. They 
write with total irresponsibility for their 
statements. 

4. Above all, they lack experience in 
reading the great writing that is our herit- 
age. This is our fourth and perhaps our 
greatest cause of failure. Our students 
are generally so naive in literary experi- 
ence that they have no sense of narrative 
values. Have they ever read the fol- 
lowing? 

They looking back, all th’ Eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late thir happy seat, 

Wav’d over by that flaming Brand, the Gate 

with dreadful Faces throng’d and fiery Arms; 


Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d 
them soon; 


6 **36 Idler,” quoted from The Works, ed. Rev. 
Robert Lynam (London: George Cowie, 1825). 
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The World was all before them, where to choose 
Thir place of rest, and Providence thir guide: 
They hand in hand with wand’ring steps and 
slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.’ 

If they have, they have remained un- 
touched alike by its magnificence or its 
magic. How can they be helped to de- 
velop such sensitivity to the meaning 
of things and the importance of words es 
enabled John Hersey, in what I think is 
the greatest journalistic writing of our 
time, to write as follows? 

Mr. Tanimoto took four or five steps and 
threw himself between two big rocks in the gar- 
den. ... He felt a sudden pressure, and then 
splinters and pieces of board and fragments of 
tile fell on him. He heard no roar. . . . When he 
dared, Mr. Tanimoto raised his head. . . . Such 
clouds of dust had arisen there was a sort of 
twilight around. In panic, not thinking for the 
moment of Mr. Matsuo under the ruins, he 
dashed out into the street.® 


Pick up the newspaper you usually 
read and you will see too little such writ- 


ing in it—perhaps none at all. Does this 
condone encouraging our students to 
write poorly, on the grounds that they 
are imitating accepted models? May we 
ever excuse the perpetuation of the bad 
because we find it to exist? 

The correlation of English and jour- 
nalism will be well accomplished when 
we join forces to wrestle with the beasts 
of bad thinking and bad writing. We 
look to you to build so strongly in these 
students, while they are yours, a respect 
for the language and a familiarity with 
its literature that we may help them go 
forward toward telling people about 
things in the people’s tongue and with 
an intellectual as well as a moral integ- 
rity. 

I think we will agree that never has 
there been a time when it was more im- 
portant that people should be able to 
speak to people with honesty, clarity, 
and vigor. 


E xperimental caching in Radto-listening 


ANITA DUNN’ 


The sophomores titled this experiment 
in radio-listening ““The Sophomores Size 
Up the Soap Opera.” It all began very 
innocently. 

The class had just read the radio play, 
“One Special for Doc,” and delighted in 
dramatizing it for their classmates as a 
part of a unit on the study of the drama. 
A discussion of radio drama then began 
in earnest. The stage had been set earlier 
for this discussion, however, by the in- 
formal comments that the class and I had 

7 Milton, Paradise Lost, XII, 641-49. 


8 John Hersey, “Hiroshima,” Vew Yorker, XXII, 
No. 29 (Aug. 31, 1946), 16. 


been making during the preceding weeks 
about various radio programs we had en- 
joyed. 

When we had previously studied a unit 
on the short story, the students had lis- 
tened, as a class project, to the exciting 
story, ‘““The Most Dangerous Game,” 
which was broadcast on the program 
called “Escape.” Their discussion of this 
radio presentation of one of their favorite 
stories led to a listing of other radio 
drama programs such as “The World’s 
Best Novels,” “My Favorite Story,” and 


* Waukesha (Wis.) Junior-Senior High School. 
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others. Several of the students wrote let- 
ters to the various networks and asked 
for an advance listing of the titles of the 
short stories, novels, or plays to be dram- 
atized, so that the class could be prepared 
in advance of the broadcast. Most of the 
students felt that they wanted to read 
the story, novel, or play before they 
heard it presented over the air, and this 
led to a rather wide reading of short 
stories, plays, and novels. That was a re- 
ward in itself. 

A committee of students kept us in- 
formed of the ‘coming attractions” and 
posted several program guides clipped 
from various newspapers and magazines 
and supplemented by official guides such 
as CBS Listeners’ Guide, NBC’s On the 
Dial, and “Good Listening,” from the 
Practical English magazine. This com- 
mittee wrote to these major networks for 
the program guides and also wrote to 
the stations within our area, WISN, 
WMAQ, WTMJ, etc. 

Up to this point, the students had 
been primarily concerned with listening 
to dramatizations of their literary favor- 
ites and had not been critically concerned 
with radio drama as such. The students 
had listened thus far to a variety of radio 
drama and had discussed it rather hap- 
hazardly, making such comments as: 
“Gee, that was a keen program!” “I 
really liked that story,” or ‘‘Oh, this one 
wasn’t so hot.” They hadn’t really de- 
cided what made one radio drama better 
than another or why “this one wasn’t so 
hot.” After we had read the radio dramas 
in class and had compared radio drama 
to stage plays and movies, the students 
were ready to listen more critically to 
presentations of these programs over the 
air. They had learned the importance of 
picture-making dialogue, live character- 
ization, effective sound effects, and the 
role that “mood music”’ played in the 


production. During the class dramatiza- 
tion of “One Special for Doc’ they 
learned to turn a telescopic eye on the 
radio drama tumbling over the air waves. 

Of course you’re not surprised that 
they chose to study the soap opera first. 
One of the boys was petitioned to bring 
his radio to class the next morning. Jim 
arrived, but the radio didn’t—he had 
forgotten to bring it. The class set up a 
howl and withered Jim with a look that 
reminded him more thoroughly than any 
word that I might have said to “bring 
that radio tomorrow,” which he did. 
After the first two minutes of “Joyce 
Jordan” had begun to flow out of the 
radio, the fire bell rang and the class 
poured out of the room. There'll be days 
like this! Eventually, however, the class 
did settle down to listen to a fifteen- 
minute “washboard weeper”—‘The 
Road of Life.” 

They had a wonderful time—they 
hissed the villain, cheered the hero, and 
laughed uproariously in the wrong places. 
Remarks such as these flew thick and 
fast: ““Ye gods, who listens to this stuff?” 
“That’s moldy,” and “Why, imagine a 
guy falling for that!” 

After the tumult had subsided, I asked 
these questions: Who does listen to this 
stuff? Why do they listen? Why are these 
programs called “soap operas’? What’s 
the matter with the programs? Why 
don’t you like them? What suggestions 
do you have to offer for their improve- 
ment? Why are most of the evening pro- 
grams to which we have listened superior 
to the soap opera? Are there any other 
radio dramas on the air of as poor caliber 
as are these soap operas? 

A lively discussion followed, and some 
of the questions were answered. The 
class decided to listen for several days to 
the soap opera to see whether they could 
“put their finger” on the reasons why 
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they didn’t like these programs. In addi- 
tion, they agreed to listen for a week to 
as many other radio dramas as they could 
so that they would have a sound basis for 
comparison. 

The students soon began to report on 
their listening. They discovered that the 
stereotyped characters found in the soap 
opera—nagging mother-in-law, lazy Ne- 
gro, stupid Irish cop, and others—were 
also present in some of the radio dramas 
presented during the evening hours. It 
was easy for them to detect that the 
plot of the soap opera was TROUBLE, 
TROUBLE, and MORE TROUBLE. All the 
washboard weepers played up emotions 
such as jealousy, unfaithfulness, greed, 
sex, sorrow, etc. There was a sad lack of 
emotions of happiness, true love and af- 
fection, generosity, and other character- 
building traits. The lack of appropriate 
“mood music” was evidenced in all the 
soap operas, and the students said that 
they were tired of hearing the same old 
organ music. I asked why they thought 
the producers of soap operas used organ 
music, and they were quick to sense that 
it was a cheaper way of producing a 
“cheap” program. 

I brought in a copy of one of the 
poorest of the many pulp magazines one 
day and hid the title so that the class 
couldn’t see what magazine it was. Then 
I proceeded to read several paragraphs 
of the same kind of tripe that they were 
hearing over the air in the soap opera. 
After I had read selections from several 
different stories, they wanted to know 
the name of the magazine. I let them 
guess and nodded my head in approval. 
Many of the students hadn’t admitted 
before that the magazine stories were as 
poorly written as the soap operas, but 
they agreed now. 

From this critical evaluation of the 
soap opera the students began to exam- 


ine their other radio-drama-listening and 
discovered the same stereotyped char- 
acters, trite dialogue, and flimsy plot in 
some of the murder mysteries and “‘kid- 
die” programs to which they had been 
listening. 

Of course, the commercials came in for 
their share of criticism, and we had a lot 
of fun discussing the pros and cons of 
many of them. The programs that some 
of the students valued highly, such as 
“Cavalcade of America” and ‘Studio 
One,” were noted to be those that also 
used a higher type of commercial an- 
nouncement. I pulled the old magazine 
trick again and compared the advertising 
found in National Geographic, Time, etc., 
with that in True Romance and Detective 
Mystery, and the students were quick to 
note that to some degree the kind of ad- 
vertising presented by the magazine is 
an indication of its type. 


Out of this discussion of radio adver- 
tising grew the panel discussion compar- 
ing the American system of radio broad- 
casting and its commercial “bugaboo”’ 
with the British system of broadcasting. 
The conclusions drawn by the panel and 
supported by the class audience were 
that they wouldn’t wish to copy the 
British system of broadcasting entailing 
the licensing of the radio sets of every 
citizen. The only next step here in Amer- 
ica, then, was either to boycott the prod- 
ucts so crudely advertised or to write to 
the sponsors. None of the students would 
agree to the boycott plan, and only a few 
were ready to assume the responsibility 
of writing to the sponsors. 

The students responded more favor- 
ably to the suggestion that better radio 
programs would be produced when and 
if the public demanded them by writing 
io the sponsors. Some of the students did 
write to the sponsors of some of their 
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favorite programs, and I added my letter 
to the list when I wrote to CBS and com- 
plimented them very highly on their 
most excellent program, “CBS Is There.” 

Of course, no unit on the radio drama 
would have been complete without the 
students’ wanting to produce their own 
show. Their choice was a cutting from 
Tom Sawyer, and they decided to present 
it for an all-school assembly program. 
The first task was to choose a student di- 
rector. The girl who was chosen then 
asked the students to sign up for various 
committees—acting, announcing, sound 
effects, script-writing, etc. 

Tryouts were held in class for the vari- 
ous roles, and the inevitable choice for 
the stellar role was Jim, one of the most 
mischievous of the group. The group re- 
corded their program and then played it 
back to the class for criticism and com- 
ments. The script-writers produced some 
very clever commercials, and the class 
voted on the script to be used and the 
boy who was to have the star position— 
the announcer. All was in readiness. 
When the program was given for a junior- 
senior assembly, it was presented as a 


studio-audience presentation. The audi- 
ence literally “rolled in the aisles” when 
the sound effects man sloshed about in a 
pail of water and then, not being able to 
resist the temptation, washed Tom 
Sawyer’s face with a very damp rag 
when Tom got ready to wash for Sunday 
school. The program was very well re- 
ceived, and the class felt well rewarded 
for their efforts. 

The enthusiasm of our class project 
spread, and, since several of the members 
of the class were in a Dramatics Club of 
which I was a co-sponsor, they “talked 
it up.” Asa result, one of the members of 
the club, although not a member of the 
class, wrote an original radio play, ““To 
Win Friends,” which was presented over 
the local radio station. The play was later 
made into a one-act play and was pre- 
sented for two evening performances. 

This unit on the radio resulted in a 
critical analysis of the radio dramas to be 
found on the airways, in a letter-writing 
project to networks and sponsors, in a 
panel discussion, in a script-writing com- 
mittee, and in a radio workshop which 
presented a radio play. 


Building Sentence Patterns by Ear 


MARGARETE TEER’ 


By “PATTERN” I mean the choice and 
arrangement of words and groups of 
words within the sentence—and of sen- 
tences within the paragraph—for intend- 
ed meaning; for intended style, effect, or 
tone; and for correctness of expression. 


' Read at the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Chicago, November, 
1948. 


2 The Laboratory School, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Let us explore briefly our learning and 
teaching opportunities for building good 
sentence patterns by ear. 

My pupils, even as I, often do not say 
or write what they mean, do not make 
listening or reading so easy, so fast, so 
pleasant, as they ought to want to make 
it. They sometimes say and write sen- 
tences like “Tom worked hard, and he 
never did win a game” when what they 
mean is ““Tom worked hard, but he never 
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did win a game.” Too small a matter to 
care about? Not when the pupil wants to 
communicate, to share, his exact idea! 
The example, of course, is not representa- 
tive of the more crucial misfires in saying 
and writing what we mean. And yet 
this ‘‘and-or-but”’ matter can be signifi- 
cant. Which word would you need in 
order to say what you mean in joining 
these two little statements? “Mr. Tru- 
man made many campaign speeches. He 
was re-elected president.” We must 
teach pupils to choose the word they 
need, the one that helps them to say 
what they mean to say. But how? 

A pupil of mine wrote the other day: 
“Yes, but all fires aren’t caused by care- 
lessness for instance lightening, a rat, or a 
fan motor catching on fire.’’ And he did 
not mean what he wrote! What to do? 
Another pupil wrote: “Their we two 
boyes that were trying to get acrosse the 
road they ran out in front of our car.” 
And he did not mean what he wrote. He 
did not make any kind of sense, did he? 
What to do? (Let’s ignore the misspelling 
until we get meaning established.) 

In a spelling lesson the other day, pu- 
pils were to explain and illustrate the 
meaning of each word in discussing the 
words on the assigned list. One word was 
“syllable.”” A pupil tackled the word’s 
meaning by saying: ‘“‘A syllable is some- 
thing words are made of.” But she did 
not say what she meant, did she? When 
another pupil used in group discussion 
the word “garrulous” and was asked by 
a classmate to explain the word (good 
listening!), she said, ““Oh—you know— 
that’s a person who talks too much.”’ She 
did not say what she meant, did she? 
What to do? 

A student teacher asked her pupils the 
other day on a daily quiz: “Did the 
Curies choose poverty or fortune?” She 


did not mean what she asked. “Yes” 
would have been a fair answer to the 
question. She meant: “Which did the 
Curies choose, poverty or fortune?” 
What to do? 

Yes, how can we build good sentence 
patterns, for meaning, by ear? We shall 
have to build an interest in understand- 
ings like these: Man advances with the 
communication of ideas. Language is the 
chief means of communicating ideas. We 
receive ideas by listening and reading. 
We give them by speaking and writing. 
We must learn to receive and to give. We 
must have ideas worth sharing. We must 
learn how to speak and to write ours so 
that others may have them too. And we 
must learn how to listen and to read so 
that we may have theirs. 

If we are to build this-interest in the 
nature of language, its purposes and its 
potency, we must make sure that both 
John and Jane talk and write about what 
matters to them; that they have a full 
audience of listeners and readers, not 
just the teacher; and that we evaluate 
their contributions to any speaking or 
writing enterprise upon the basis of what 
they give in worthy ideas to capable and 
worthy listeners—or, indeed, to any kind 
of listeners. When we get these things, we 
shall have better patterns, for meaning, 
through the ear. But there are things for 
you and me to do. 

We can make sure that pupils have op- 
portunity to talk and write about and to 
listen to the things that matter to them; 
that they have our full blessing and di- 
rection in so doing! We can make sure 
that pupil composition, oral and written, 
has a pupil audience; we can provide 
classroom time for careful prevision and 
revision of what is written either to be 
read or to be listened to. This prevision 
and revision will entail having the writer 
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read aloud what he has written and/ 
or listening to somebody else, his teach- 
er or a fellow-pupil, reading aloud 
what he has written. It will mean dis- 
cussing what the writer meant and 
whether he has said just that. It will 
mean having the writer, as well as his 
audience, hear what the writer has to 
tell. Oh, it will mean putting a premium 
on the communication of worthy ideas, 
no easy job for pupil or teacher but a 
challenging job for both! It will mean 
putting a premium on precision of ex- 
pression, stopping a forward-moving dis- 
cussion sometimes to insist that a speak- 
er say what he means so that listeners 
may hear and heed—and learn—hetter 
sentence patterns. Shall we tacitly ac- 
cept the inaccurate, the vague, or the 
misleading sentence and give the speaker 
credit for what we think he ought to 
mean and probably does mean? In our 
short cuts to some destinations we may 
miss points of extreme significance along 
the main highway. Must we not seek and 
pursue a profitable middle-ground, where- 
on we neither fall on little logs across the 
road nor try to hurdle blindly the bigger 
ones? 

We should work at building by ear 
good sentence patterns for style and in- 
tended effect, for when we build them 
we shall build first through the ear. But 
how? 

We can do it by having pupils to know 
their purposes when they speak or write 


_ and to accept responsibility for trying to 


fulfil those purposes; by making certain 
that they themselves hear what they say 
or write and that they are heard by their 
fellows; by making them know that what 
they think and how they say it are both 
important. 

Pupils build by ear (and tongue and 
hand) sentence skill for intended effect 
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by hearing word choices and arrange- 
ments that produce effects they feel and 
by practicing similar choices and ar- 
rangements for similar effects. And so we 
make sure that they not only see but also 
hear skilfully inverted sentences for sus- 
pense or rhythm or rhyme—or whatever 
—and the quick, short, subject-verb sen- 
tences for the staccato effect. We read to 
them. They read to us. They read to one 
another. And often we and they read 
chorally both prose and poetry. Some- 
times we read the masters. Sometimes we 
read our own writing. We listen to one 
another and to ourselves. And we talk 
about how the word groups, the sentence 
patterns, make us feel—and why. 

There is the matter of assigned and 
voluntary radio-listening—to the news- 
casters, the sports reporters, the story- 
tellers, the commercials men. Your pu- 
pils, like mine, have heard the variety of 
styles, listened for it, and evaluated the 
differences and similarities among speak- 
ers as to purposes and effects. Haven’t 
they? An eighth-grade pupil came to 
school the other day concerned about a 
radio commercial. A laundry’s spokes- 
man on an early-morning local program 
had offended him. The spokesman had 
said, “Send your clothes to ’s. 
They'll come back cleaner than you can 
get them.” The pupil protested: “Gee, it 
sounds just like they think nobody can get 
them really clean!’ Maybe the pupil was 
hypercritical. But he is learning to listen 
—and to hear. 

There is the matter, too, of listening, 
with well-defined purpose and within the 
classroom, to selected recordings. 

And there is the extremely important 
matter of commending with discriminat- 
ing praise the skilful or even improved 
speaking and writing of every John and 
Jane and of making sure that such speak- 
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ing or writing is heard by other members 
of the class. 

Because correct language is not al- 
ways good language, we must take care 
lest we overvalue correctness. Yet who 
can draw the line between “correct but 
not good” and “good but not correct’’? 
Under certain limited meanings of “‘cor- 
rect” and “‘good” the line may be drawn. 
Such lines seem questionable. 

We must face the need for helping pu- 
pils to eliminate from their habitual us- 
age the grosser errors to which they are 
subject. But natural, purposeful lan- 
guage activity should precede drill of any 
kind. I saw and heard a class of high- 
school freshmen drilling not many weeks 
ago, drilling with receptive ears and will- 
ing tongues. They were learning and lik- 
ing the sound and the feel of correctly 
used adverbs and adjectives and pro- 
nouns, ones that they had been using in- 
correctly until these drill lessons started. 
They were not all working on the same 
sentence patterns, because their needs 
were not the same. They were all working 
orally and in groups, each group with a 
pupil leader. Part of the practice was 
choral, with all members of the group 
reading aloud and in its entirety the sen- 
tence indicated by the leader. Part of the 
practice was solo style. 


Teachers who remember that most 
errors in usage originate in speech and are 
perpetuated through it will not fall vic- 
tims to the damnable habit of having 
their pupils to number from 1 through 20 
and to write opposite each number “‘is”’ 
or “‘are,”’ “good” or “well,” or 

The freshman class that I saw drilling 
the other week had just made a study of 
their school’s student government, had 
discussed in detail the responsibilities of 
class officers, had made and listened to 
campaign speeches, had elected officers, 
and had listened to postcampaign state- 
ments of election winners and losers. The 
sentence patterns that they were working 
on were ones revealed by wire recording 
of their own speaking (and by teacher’s 
and pupils’ notes, too) to be patterns 
that they needed to study and practice. 
Yes, they were working with receptive 
ears. They were learning to like the sound 
and the feel of correct patterns. 

One word more. The various recording 
machines have uses beyond the study of 
voice quality and pronunciation. Think 
of the opportunities they offer for teach- 
ing and learning good sentence patterns 
for meaning, for style and effect, for cor- 
rectness. 

“He that hath ears to hear, let him 


hear! 


Work Ahead! 


Enrolment in elementary and high schools is expected to increase steadily 
until about 1958, when more than thirty-four million children will be enrolled, 
according to forecasts by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
High-school enrolment is expected to decline slightly until 1951 and then to 
increase rapidly, reaching over eight million by 1960—about 29 per cent above 


that of 1947. 
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Outlining—an Atd to Logical Expression 


NAOMI CHASE?” 


W: TEACHERS are associated with a 
work that requires us to be among the 
good organizers. Most of our time is 
scheduled. Much of what we develop 
with young people is organized both for 
us and for them. We are agreed that or- 
dered planning and working are essential 
to educational growth for ourselves and 
for the young people who look to us for 
guidance in thinking and in learning. 
Outlining is the form taken by orderly 
thinking. 

Outlining is merely the means to logi- 
cal or clear thinking. Young people are 
required to think logically when they 
think by topics. Community problems of 
public health are of concern, for instance, 
to a group of students studying health 
education. Clear thinking and talking 
about the subject lead them to the fol- 
lowing high points of the study: sanita- 
tion, pure foods, immunization, and 
recreation. After further discussion and 
reflection, members of the class suggest 
that the entire study falls under two 
main headings: physical health and men- 
tal health. Upon this simple analysis a 
thorough survey of both community and 
reference resources is conducted. 

Young people are required to think 
logically when they think in terms of 
time sequence. We sometimes call this 
process “chronological thinking.” The 
history of their own community was a 
current interest of a group of pupils. One 

' Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, November 26, 1948. 

2 Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


type of thinking was concerned with 
dates such as the following: dates of ex- 
ploration and discovery, dates of settle- 
ment, dates of incidents marking prog- 
ress in the growth of the community. 
Since dates in themselves are lifeless 
points in a scheme of time, the thinking 
moved rapidly from the chronological 
points to the associated human relation- 
ships. Within the structure of time were 
placed the vital phases of community 
growth. Within a framework of dates, or- 
dered thinking about human elements 
developed. 

The members of another group of stu- 
dents found an interest in tracing the 
citizenry of their community back to 
their national sources. Logical thinking 
became geographical. The movements of 
peoples from their places of origin sug- 
gested thinking in terms of places. Like the 
chronological outline, the geographical 
designations were lifeless without the re- 
lated human inferences. Again, the in- 
quiring students called upon topical 
organization to clarify their thinking. 
Consciously or unconsciously, students 
always outline for logical thinking— 
chronologically, geographically, or ac- 
cording to any appropriate scheme that 
emphasizes the high points of a frame- 
work of orderly thinking. 

We have considered the outline as an 
evidence of several types of logical think- 
ing. Each example illustrated a specific 
use for organization of thought and ex- 
pression. There is no need for outlining 
unless the student sees a need for it and 
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unless he honestly feels the obligation to 
develop and to present materials in a 
form readily understood by his associ- 
ates. The “outline for outline’s sake”’ is 
useless busy-work. The student learns 
outlining and all other language skills in 
relation to his interests and needs. The 
teacher guides the planning—makes a 
survey to ascertain what can and needs 
to be covered in the study. The interest 
that precedes the need for outlining may 
be initiated in any area of work. For in- 
stance, community history was a subject 
that had originated within the language 
class itself. 

Growth in the ability to outline can be 
considered in relationship to all of the 
phases of language expression: observing, 
listening, reading, thinking, speaking, 
and writing. In the primary grades the 
members of a group were asked to think 
of the ways a folk use bamboo. The 
teacher wrote the responses on the black- 
board. The next step in outlining oc- 
curred naturally—logically--when the 
children chose from the list all the uses 
for the home, for the temple, for the 
field, and for the factory. The list was 
quickly revised. Under unnumbered 
main points, the supporting details were 
placed, and a simple outline was formed 
to help the children learn to think clear- 
ly. Even in the primary grades the out- 
line clarified thinking through drawing 
attention to a clustering of details around 
a main thought. 

The outline clarifies speaking by pre- 
senting main points to guide the progress 
of conversation from thought to thought, 
thus eliminating attempts to express 
cluttered concepts. The aids of a planned 
organization for listening, for reading, 
and for writing are obvious. The applica- 
tion of the same simple plan from grade to 
grade through school is merely the daily 


application of the principles of clear, 
logical thinking. 

As students approach educational ma- 
turity, more and more responsibility for 
outlining may be placed upon the group 
and upon the individual within the 
group. The natural acceptance of this re- 
sponsibility depends upon the degree of 
student familiarity with one outline pat- 
tern. The particular outline pattern 
favored does not matter so much as the 
fact that the child has had the privilege 
of growing up with one outline form on 
which he can rely. The first use of the 
outline plan may be without numbers— 
only indention to show emphasis and 
subordination. The next step may be the 
introduction of a simple, two-level plan: 
major points numbered with Arabic nu- 
merals; minor points, with small letters. 
Where more complicated forms are re- 
quired, the major points are indicated by 
Roman numerals; and subheadings, in 
turn, by capital letters. I have referred 
here to the generally accepted Harvard 
outline form publicized by the University 
of Chicago Press’s A Manual of Style. 

Refinement of the skills in outlining 
develops as do the refinements of all 
other skills—progressively from the point 
where learning is easy for the student to 
the point where learning is an acute chal- 
lenge. Some classes in any grade may 
need to begin outlining with the two- 
level technique; others may be ready to 
grasp a complicated four-level plan. 
Topical outlines may grow into sentence 
outlines. The same range of ability may 
exist among the individuals of any one 
class. An introduction to the more com- 
plicated outline form can be made suc- 
cessfully through a division of responsi- 
bility among several groups within a 
class, each group presenting a parallel 
subject related to the central theme. The 
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OUTLINING—AN AID TO LOGICAL EXPRESSION 


summary of the entire group’s presenta- 
tion develops into a detailed outline. In- 
ductive development of orderly thinking 
through research, reflection, discussion, 
and blackboard illustration facilitates all 
learning through logical thinking. 

If outlining is to clarify thinking, the 
outlining must be a simple technique, 
readily understood and used. The topical 
outline form is one of the easiest forms 
for children to learn to use. The topical 
outline is most useful when parallel 
points are stated in parallel form. For ex- 
ample, take the work of the health-edu- 
cation class previously mentioned. The 
subject under consideration was public 
health. The first main heading was (1) 
physical health; the first subheading was 
(A) sanitation. The first few subheadings 
under sanitation may have been (1) pure 
water supply; (2) clean bathing beaches. 
(3) adequate factory-smoke disposal; (4) 
proper garbage facilities. Before this 
working outline was developed, the stu- 
dents probably volunteered such sub- 
headings for thought as: (1) pure drink- 
ing water; (2) beaches; (3) too much 
smoke; (4) garbage needs to be cared for. 
At this point, it was discovered that the 
use of parallel forms of expression would 
clarify and unify thinking. 
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Depending upon the language-skills 
backgrounds of the members of the class, 
the group develops from “pure drinking 
water” a broader topic, ‘‘ pure water sup- 
ply.” From “‘beaches,”” members of the 
group search for a form similar to that of 
the preceding subheading—also in posi- 
tive form—and agree upon “clean bath- 
ing beaches.” ‘“‘Too much smoke”’ be- 
comes “‘adequate factory-smoke dispos- 
al,” and the final sentence is broken down 
into the parallel noun form “proper gar- 
bage disposal.” 

Before the actual community survey 
is made, the students crystallize their en- 
tire study into a thesis sentence that pre- 
cedes the outline of work. The health- 
education class decides upon the state- 
ment “‘community health is every citi- 
zen’s problem,” or ‘‘a community can 
control its own public health,” or 
“knowledge about public health plus ac- 
tion upon the facts provide good living 
conditions for all.”’ 

The need for further refinement of the 
skill of outlining depends upon the use 
for which the ordered planning is needed. 
The skill cannot be isolated from the use. 
The outline is not a final product—the 
outline is only a means to clear, logical 
expression. 


Essentials! 


It is a mistake to restrict the teaching of English to formal grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, syntax, correct letter writing, and a few generally accepted 
literary classics. ...To function successfully in our highly conscious twentieth 
century, the student must also learn the connotative and denotative effect of 
words. He must master the use of words. . . as language in action related to 
the social context.—Epwarp L. BERNAyYs in the English Quarterly. 


High-School Textbooks and the 
Changing Curriculum’ 


Introductory Remarks 


LUELLA COOK’ 


Tuere are two reasons why this meet- 

ing is important: 

A. It is the first time that teachers and 
publishers have sat down in open con- 
ference at a National Council of 
Teachers of English meeting to dis- 
cuss common problems. 

B. A great deal of confused thinking sur- 
rounds the topic itself: 

1. A “textbook teacher,” so called, is 
equated with a poor teacher, re- 
gardless of the merit of the text. 

2. In spite of the dictum that the 
textbook is on the way out, sale of 
texts is on the increase (publishers’ 
statement). 

3. Many of the leaders in the Coun- 
cil are themselves textbook writ- 
ers. 


For these reasons a discussion of the 
textbook in relation to the curriculum 
seems highly desirable. 

"One of the sixteen Friday afternoon confer- 
ences at the convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, November, 1948. 

2Curriculum consultant, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 


The case against the textbook is that: 


A. Presumably it does not adequately 
meet the needs of a particular class; 
it does not provide for individual dif- 
ferences. 


B. It lends itself to regurgitative learn- 
ing, to a mere ‘“covering-of-the- 
ground” approach to learning. 


It is likely to freeze bad practices that 
are profitable. 


The case for the basic textbook is as 
follows: 


A. It provides for continuity and _ se- 
quential learning. 

1. The average teacher and the 
young teacher lack ability to or- 
ganize materials into a satisfying 
whole. 

2. Even the competent teacher is 
likely to lose sight of the forest for 
the trees and needs a guide. 


B. Schools are unprepared to build their 
own materials; in most cities they lack 
the resources. 
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The Function of Textbooks in Implementing 


the New Curriculum 


HARRY JOHNSTON? 


G ERMANY today is begging us for text- 
books. Germany, they say, must have 
new textbooks. They say that any new 
educational trends, any educational re- 
forms, cannot be carried out without new 
textbooks. New ideas either here or in 
Germany or anywhere need new or re- 
vised textbooks. Curriculum changes, 
new content, new teaching methods, just 
do not seem to get down off the lecture 
platform or out of the yearbooks unless 
they find their way into textbooks one 
way or another. How is that done? 

Most people think of textbook pub- 
lishers as printers. Of course, some text- 
book publishers do some printing, but 
the actual printing of books, except dur- 
ing the war years, is not the main con- 
cern of textbook publishers. Other peo- 
ple think that publishers are middlemen 
—brokers or hucksters of manuscripts. 
It is widely thought that authors bring 
or send us manuscripts, which we in turn 
send out to a printer and then peddle in 
the form of books. That is partly true. 
Teachers do send us or bring us manu- 
scripts, mostly unsolicited. It is hard to 
make our school friends understand that 
we do not get all our materials out of the 
morning mail. 

I am asked to explain what part pub- 
lishers really have in implementing new 
curriculum trends. Are we merely print- 
ers and distributors of other people’s 
brain children? Where do textbook mate- 
rials come from? Does the stork bring 
them in the morning mail? Are manu- 
scripts found in hollow stumps? How do 
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most textbooks originate? When curricu- 
lum changes are pending, do publishers 
sit in their offices and just wait, or do 
they do something about it? What part 
does the publisher have in the process by 
which new curriculum trends, new con- 
tent, new teaching methods, get into 
classrooms by way of new textbooks? 

Occasionally a good friend will say to 
me, “T think I’ll do a book this next sum- 
mer.”’ Do a book, eh, and next summer! 
A modern textbook takes a lot of doing, 
and summers go quickly, and a series or 
program of books is something else again. 
There are perhaps one or two authors 
sitting here who know just what I mean. 

How can new content and new ideas 
get into teachable materials? We either 
revise old books or make new ones. The 
new book made from scratch is the hard- 
est job. Now we editors have to be spe- 
cific. We cannot live off generalities and 
impressive pedagogical phrases. So let us 
be specific. Let us tackle the problem 
right now of making a new book. This 
new book, we will find, requires six hun- 
dred and forty pages—twenty chapters 
or units averaging thirty pages more or 
less—preface, table of contents, text mat- 
ter, notes, and index. Let us see what is 
involved. 

There has been great ferment, let us 
imagine, in the curriculum of high-school 
geology. We have a fine idea for a new 
high-school geology. Maybe this idea 
comes from a crack geology teacher, or, 
believe it or not, say, maybe it comes 
from our own geology editor. Let us give 
the geology teacher credit for this new 
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idea. He comes into our office all on fire 
with his plan. Oh, no, there is no manu- 
script yet. There seldom is. We get most 
of our big ideas in the pre-manuscript 
stage. How I would love to get such ideas 
in good, well-organized, well-written 
manuscripts all ready to print. This last 
is parenthetical. Excuse me. 

The new idea makes sense to us. 
Teachers have been asking our men, 
“Why doesn’t Scott, Foresman make a 
good modern geology?” So we listen to 
this good teacher who innocently is about 
to become an author. Our geology editor 
gets enthusiastic. He convinces me that 
a new geology is a good risk. That means 
that we may get our money back and pos- 
sibly make as much as 5 per cent over a 
period of years. 

This new author, hereinafter called 
Smith, has written some articles in a 
geology journal but never has “‘done a 
book.”” Most new authors have not. A 
new author is like the man who was asked 
if he could play the violin and who re- 
plied, “I don’t know; I never tried.” 
Good teachers, yes, even supervisors and 
principles, are not per se good writers. 
Any chairman of any yearbook knows 
that to his sorrow. Can Smith write? We 
do not know. We seldom can know with 
new authors. 

We talk over the job with him and 
consult some authorities and teachers. 
He goes home to remake the outline of his 
book; comes back in two weeks with the 
revised outline. Fine! Another confer- 
ence. We find by now that he has a full- 
time teaching job and is chairman of his 
science department. We mutually esti- 
mate that he can write a first draft of 
about a chapter a month. The outline 
sets up twenty chapters. That will take, 
of course, nearly two years. Then we will 
have a manuscript. After twenty months 
—a manuscript! 
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A chapter a month! We wait a month 
and nothing happens. Five weeks and 
here comes a big flat envelope. Not fat 
enough for a whole chapter. Oh— a letter. 
His little boy has had the measles, but 
here is half a chapter—a demi-chapter. 
The rest will be along right away. But 
this fragment of chapter i is enough for a 
sample. My geology editor reads, studies, 
ponders, comments. Hooray! Smith can 
at least follow his own outline! That is 
good. But it is pretty dull writing. No 
high-school boy or girl will be thrilled by 
such dull writing. But the editor does 
not worry too much about that, and you 
will see why. In due course comes the 
rest of chapter i. There is lots of corre- 
spondence: letter-writing, some telephone 
calls. 

At the end of six months elapsed time 
there are three first-draft chapters— 
three out of twenty. Some way things 
must be speeded up or the author may 
die before he has finished his manuscript, 
or the field may be pre-empted by faster 
writers. 

Another conference at the office. An- 
other expense account for Author Smith. 
He is sure that he is just getting under 
way and can go faster henceforth. The 
editor knows better from experience. He 
patiently points out to Smith that it is 
really a big job—six hundred and forty 
pages of original writing. How about get- 
ting a little help? The editor suggests 
that Jones of Cool Springs College is a 
good man. Jones has written many good 
professional articles. He is an expert on 
the nebular hypothesis. He would make a 
good co-author. Smith demurs a bit but 
finally surrenders—partly. Let Jones, he 
suggests, write one sample chapter. Let 
us see if he is good enough. 

The editor knows that Jones is a proud 
man and will write no probationary chap- 
ter for anyone. So the editor secretly 
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pays Jones $200 for writing chapter iv. 
It clicks. Jones is good. So, after much 
patient persuasion by the editor, Smith 
and Jones become a team. Away they go 
to finish the manuscript. Only sixteen 
more chapters to go. Elapsed time, seven 
months! 

Meanwhile an expert book designer 
connives with the editor and the produc- 
tion man. Page size, type style, illustra- 
tion, and other matters are studied care- 
fully. The designer actually reads and 
studies all the manuscript that is avail- 
able. After many hours of expensive time 
they agree on the following budget for 
pre-publications expense. This does not 
include printing. The plans for the book 
include no colored illustrations. That 
would be very costly. 

The total budget for illustration, type- 
setting, and plates comes to $20,400. 
Total editorial expense, salaries, typing, 
etc., is estimated at $13,250. So the grand 
—and it is grand—pre-publication budg- 
et is estimated at $33,650 as is shown in 
the accompanying budget. 


200 photographs, 150 sketches or dia- 
grams, plus 25 maps, art work, en- 


graving, cover sketches, etc........ $10,700 

Composition (typesetting), 640 pages 
plus 15 per cent for alterations.... 7,360 
2,340 
$20,460 


To this modest estimate the editor-in- 

chief adds—quite optimistically, as 

we will later see—one-half the edi- 

torial salaries for the geology editor, 

his assistant editor, and his secre- 

tary for one and two-thirds years, 

Pro rata salaries of designer, produc- 


Typing original manuscript and retyp- 

Author’s travel expense for confer- 

ences, hotel bills, etc.............. 500 


$13,250 
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Total plate expense, $20,400. Editorial 
expense, $13,250, not including pro rata 
salary of editor-in-chief, rent, light, heat, 
and taxes, $33,650. All this before a single 
copy is printed! $33,650! That is a lot of 
money even in these days. 

Seven months gone! Jones and Smith, 
our authors, are still sweating out their 
respective chapters. At the end of twelve 
months elapsed time—one year—we 
have ten chapters, one-half of the book 
almost. Then comes the blow. Author 
Jones, just “getting into the groove,”’ as 
we educators say, is suddenly ordered to 
China for a year’s study of Chinese soils. 
He cannot get out of it. What to do? 

But our patient, seasoned geology edi- 
tor has prepared himself for just such 
blows. All the while he has been watching 
the work of Dr. Grubb of Siwash College, 
for, all the while, he has been worried 
about the time element. What do do? 
The geology editor and the old editor-in- 
chief take more aspirin. 

Another author conference. Another 
hundred dollars in author’s travel and 
hotel expense. The geology editor praises 
the work of Dr. Grubb of Siwash. He 
points out to Smith and Jones that 
Grubb has developed a new nebular hy- 
pothesis that is even more nebulous than 
the one developed by Jones. Smith and 
Jones are a bit reluctant, but they are 
getting tired, and they realize that time 
is pressing. An urgent telegram goes to 
Dr. Grubb at Siwash. 

Grubb appears at the office. There are 
days and nights of discussion. The geol- 
ogy editor mediates, persuades, recon- 
ciles. Grubb is accepted as a third author. 
The new book, tentatively named Thrills 
in Geology, is now destined to bear three 
names: Smith, Jones, and Grubb. Smith 
promises to do four of the remaining ten 
chapters. Grubb will do four and Jones, 
in far off Tartary, will attempt to do two. 
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It is now thirteen months, elapsed time, 
since Smith, author No. 1, came hope- 
fully and innocently to our office at 433 
East Erie Street, Chicago. 

So on goes the patient, plodding job of 
writing ten more chapters of Thrills in 
Geology. There is time out for special re- 
search, short vacations, and Smith’s ap- 
pendectomy. Now let us kindly skip sev- 
en months. Twenty months have flown. 
At hand are four more chapters by 
Smith, four by Grubb, and two by Jones 
from China—a manuscript in twenty 
months. 

Meanwhile the geology editor and his 
assistant under the sly pretext of ‘‘minor 
changes” have straightened out and pol- 
ished up the first twelve chapters. Dozens 
of letters have gone back and forth, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, comments, correc- 
tions. All of this takes time and much en- 
ergy. Now at the end of these rugged 
twenty months all the first-draft chap- 
ters are in. Meanwhile photographs have 
been gathered and approved, sketches, 
diagrams, and maps prepared as fast as 
manuscript permits. The editors smooth 
up the last eight chapters. The geology 
editor has secretly re-written three of 
them, which he knows that outside read- 
ers will never approve as they stand. 

It is twenty-three months elapsed 
time, and the manuscript is in the hands 
of four different readers—critics. The 
critics criticize, and their comments come 
back. Some are good, some are bad, but 
almost unanimously they have concurred 
to brand three whole chapters as sub- 
standard—poor. They just won’t do, say 
the critics. The authors groan. 

It is fortunate indeed that the geology 
editor has already secretly re-written 
these very three chapters. He is now 
ready to reveal the fact. This he can now 
do without invidiousness or acrimony, 
for the authors are so exhausted that 


they do not resent salvation. They ac- 
cept the change gratefully, for their pride 
of authorship has been disciplined by 
sheer exhaustion. 

Meanwhile the editor and his assistant 
have by gradual and stealthy changes 
normalized the style, or styles, of the 
three authors throughout all twenty 
chapters and polished them up. So the 
authors do not have to re-write all this 
material, which would take many weeks. 
The editor has submitted many contro- 
versial points to certain religious author- 
ities. He has secured a reasonably good 
bill of health from these religious pres- 
sure groups who are concerned as to cer- 
tain aspects of historical geology. 

Somehow a preface has been prepared. 
Index and table of contents have been 
made by the assistant editor and the sec- 
retary. Engraving, typesetting, proof- 
reading, and other routine activities are 
well under way. We can now leave the 
fate of Thrills in Geology to our editor and 
the production people; for, as I said in 
the beginning, printing and binding are 
comparatively routine processes. 

The authors have joyously gone on ex- 
tended vacations leaving the editor hold- 
ing the bag—or the book. The final budg- 
et adds six months more of editorial sal- 
aries. This adds to the editorial cost, 
which turns out to be, finally, $17,125. 
The plate cost is $20,400. The total pre- 
publication budget of Thrills ends up at 
$37,525, before printing. Does that sur- 
prise you? 

Thrills in Geology is finally out. 
Elapsed time is now twenty-eight months 
from that fateful day when Smith talked 
us into it. But it is a splendid book in 
which the authors and the publishers can 
take great pride, and, we hope, some fu- 
ture reward, for their months of toil. The 
authors have not gotten any money yet 
except that Jones borrowed $500 against 
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royalty advances when he sailed for 
China and Smith borrowed $400 on the 
same security when he had his appendix 
out. 

The geology editor goes for a vacation 
to the National Council of Geology 
Teachers. A big geology man recognizes 
our poor humble huckster of other peo- 
ple’s ideas. 

The geology professor says, ‘Hello, 
John. Say, that new Thrills in Geology 
isn’t bad.” 

“Thanks, Doctor,” says the editor, all 
happy. 

“Not bad,” says the Doctor. “It’s go- 
ing to do pretty well. But I don’t mind 
telling you something, John. I don’t 
think you have hit the new geology cur- 
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riculum right on the nose. So I have just 
signed up with Ginn’s and I’m going to 
take next summer off and do a real geol- 
ogy!” 

Now, friends, I will not moralize from 
this very realistic story. I will not be- 
labor the obvious. I will not overempha- 
size the part that publishers play in the 
production of a textbook by which cur- 
riculum changes get into concrete form. 
But think of making a whole series of 
textbooks with workbooks and guides— 
not just one book. I cannot bear to think 
of it myself. For helping our good authors 
to make this one fictitious geology has 
just about worn me out now. It has prob- 
ably worn you out, too, so I will just say, 
“Thank you!” 


Adapting Textbooks to Curriculum Changes 


NORRIS H. HOYT‘ 


I 


No ONE who has had experience in 
textbook publishing can fail to recognize 
the complete truth and accuracy of what 
Mr. Johnston has said. One thing he did 
not point out, however—perhaps pur- 
posely, perhaps through modesty. No 
editor would long continue to put up 
with such a madhouse life if he did not 
believe that the end product was some- 
thing well worth fighting for. The feeling 
that the new book which he has coaxed 
into being and over which he has slaved— 
the feeling that this new book can make a 
contribution to learning and instruction 
is what keeps the editor pressing forward 
in his job day after day, year after year. 
No one is more insistent on merit in pub- 
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lished materials than Harry Johnston. 
You may therefore be sure that he recog- 
nized a real educational contribution in 
his authors’ ideas before he subjected 
himself to the rat race he has described. 

My experience in the publishing busi- 
ness during the last twenty years has 
convinced me of this: Most publishers 
believe firmly that they must try to make 
a positive contribution to education if, in 
the long run, they are to be successful 
commercially and if they are to enjoy the 
confidence and respect of their associ- 
ates, their authors, and the teaching pro- 
fession in general. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
not operating under the delusion that 
editors and publishers are about to 
sprout wings. I realize with David 
Harum, as Gerald Johnson said of news- 
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paper men, that there is as much human 
nature in publishers as there is in any- 
one else—say, teachers or authors. But 
in spite of the poor, the mediocre, and 
the indifferent, I am convinced that the 
great majority of teachers retain within 
them an unconquerable strain of ideal- 
ism. And, likewise, I am convinced be- 
yond doubt that publishers share this 
idealism to the extent of desiring earnest- 
ly to improve the materials and methods 
of instruction. 


II 


If you can grant, then, that the pub- 
lisher is at least in part an idealist, what 
are some of his obligations? Specifically: 
(1) Does the publisher have an obliga- 
tion to prepare new materials to meet 
new needs in the curriculum? (2) How 
far can or should the publisher go in lead- 
ing the mass of teachers to adopt a new 
curriculum? 

Before answering these questions di- 
rectly, I should like to discuss a few 
problems, as well as criticisms, that the 
publisher faces. 

First, let us take one of the criticisms, 
for it may serve to illustrate one of our 
problems. There is a strong and vocal 
group which says, “Why don’t publish- 
ers bring out new materials to help im- 
plement curricular changes? Why in the 
name of heaven do they continue to issue 
the same old stuff?” 

That would seem like a fair question. 
Is it really true that the publisher has 
proved himself a mossback, interested 
only in the status quo? Or has he been 
aware of what educators are recommend- 
ing? Let us look at the record. 

In recent years the schools have asked 
for much new content. The publishers 
have tried to supply it: Materials on Lat- 
in America and Canada have been in- 
cluded in American history texts. Sepa- 


rate Latin-American histories have been 
published. World history texts have been 
enlarged to include the Far East and 
Latin America. World geography texts 
have been requested and published. Biol- 
ogy books have become real biologies— 
not zodlogy and botany between the 
covers of a single book. Physical or sen- 
ior-science books have been produced to 
meet the needs of average, noncollege- 
preparatory pupils. In mathematics, two- 
track programs have been developed— 
general math or consumer math for the 
noncollege group, as well as arithmetic 
for pupils beyond the ninth grade. These 
courses have been widely accepted, per- 
haps in large part because of the publica- 
tion of texts in these areas. In foreign 
languages textbooks have followed the 
changes recommended—first, to greater 
emphasis on reading and then, following 
World War II, to emphasis on oral and 
aural materials. Publishers have been 
aware of changes in the English curricu- 
lum and have adapted their texts or pub- 
lished new ones to meet many of these 
changes. The recommendations of the 
Experience Curriculum have found their 
way into countless English texts. Teach- 
ers have asked for and obtained new 
books or materials on mass communica- 
tion: the radio, movies, newspapers, and 
magazines. Speech as well as writing is 
included in books on language and com- 
munication. Listening, on which research 
is now going on, has already been stressed 
increasingly in the newer books. Books 
on reading skills and books for slow read- 
ers are available from many publishers. 
Modern literature and themes and cen- 
ters of interest have been asked for and 
are included in a multitude of anthol- 
ogies. 

The list could go on indefinitely. But 
this sampling, plus a comparison of the 
hooks available today and those pub- 
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lished ten or twenty-five years ago, shows 
clearly—to me at least—that the pub- 
lishers have not stood still. I suspect that 
we have not been as negligent as the ad- 
vance guard clamoring for change would 
have us believe. 

Publishers are beset by criticism from 
the right as well as from the left. Many 
teachers complain that we have been 
moving too fast, that we have been fol- 
lowing every fad and fancy that beckons, 
and that textbooks today lack the solid 
content and the tried-and-true values of 
the books of old. Perhaps the ultra-con- 
servative point of view can be illustrated 
by the following story of a speaker at a 
regional English meeting I attended a 
couple of years ago. This teacher—and a 
good, highly respected teacher she is, too 
—waved at the audience a text published 
before the first World War and said in 
substance, “This is the kind of English 
books we need. If there are publishers in 
the audience, I want to say to you, 
‘Bring out texts like this and not the 
watered down texts you have been pro- 
ducing. This is the only good book in the 
field.’ 

From a market point of view we may 
say that there are three kinds of teach- 
ers: (1) the rear-guard conservatives who 
want no change; (2) the advanced-cur- 
riculum thinkers, many of whom do not 
use texts anyway; and (3) the middle 
group of teachers who are open to change 
if they are convinced that a change is for 
the better. 

There is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem—if a change is for the better. 

In an article entitled “What Litera- 
ture Shall We Teach Now?’’s Elizabeth 
Graham has expressed the concern of the 
middle group of teachers about the 
changes they should make. She says: 


5 English Journal, XXXIV (April, 1945), 190. 
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Every day changes come. We do not neces- 
sarily improve in changes. 

So the experienced are cautious, believing 
caution is intelligence. We literature teachers 
are cautious lest, in embracing the new, we lose 
basic values in the tried and tested content. We 
are cautious lest, in compromising with the 
pressure of time and popular appeal, we intro- 
duce trivialities and thinness; cautious lest in 
our experimental schools we substitute surface 
contacts, short-lived, for deep and abiding 
experiences charged with emotional signifi- 
cance; Cautious, lest in the adding of . . . current 
journalistic articles, we deprive the inexperi- 
enced unenriched boy and girl of the literature 
which has great knowledge of human hearts. 


Elizabeth Graham, as those of you 
who know her will testify, is no die-hard 
conservative. She is ever eager for new 
ideas. There are hundreds of teachers 
like Elizabeth Graham who are beloved 
in their communities, who are doing a 
good job, who are open-minded about 
change—and yet who want to be sure 
that the changes they make are for the 
better. 

If our good friends the advanced- 
curriculum thinkers are impatient with 
us for moving too slowly, is the fault en- 
tirely ours, or have they failed to sell 
their ideas to teachers and administrators 
who control what is taught in the 
schools? 

Publishers, like leaders in education, 
have noted that there is a great discrep- 
ancy between what is recommended and 
what is being done in the schools. As Pro- 
fessor Hedrick, speaking of high-school 
mathematics, once said, “Everybody 
renders lip service to the reform, but no- 
body does anything about it.’ Or to 
quote the Foreword of What the High 
Schools Ought To Teach: “‘Actually these 
recent studies [of secondary education] 
have had relatively little effect upon the 
schools.’ 


6 Washington, 1D.C.: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1940. 
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Yet ideas—new ideas—are the life- 
blood of the textbook maker. In the long 
run, all successful educational publishing 
has been built on ideas—ideas which are 
immediately practicable and which meet 
and satisfy a definite need in the schools. 

But editors and publishers have 
learned—and usually the hard way— 
that if they jump too far ahead in their 
methods and content, the methods may 
be completely rejected by teachers and 
their books will not be used. In other 
words, each book generally has to start 
where teaching is mow, instead of starting 
from where they (the authors and edi- 
tors) think it should be. It is usually 
sound practice to make haste slowly. 

We publishers might say, ‘““We want 
our authors and their books to be lead- 
ers. But a leader must have followers, 
and if the leader gets too far out in front, 
there will be no one following him.” 

As a matter of fact, though, publishers 
do do a lot of pioneering—much more 
than is usually appreciated. As I know 
from my sales experience, it is a lot more 
fun to sell an idea than it is to sell just 
another book. And it is a lot more fun for 
an editor to work with an author on a 
brand-new idea that may revolutionize 
teaching or point to new goals. But it is 
terribly discouraging to the salesman to 
bat his head against a stone wall and to 
find that teachers will not accept the 
shining new idea that has been created. 
Likewise, it is depressing to the honest, 
conscientious, and professionally minded 
editor to see the “baby” on whom he has 
figuratively if not almost literally spent 
his last dollar and for whom he has 
slaved for many months, as Mr. John- 
ston slaved over his hypothetical geology 
—it is almost unbearable to see this baby 
stillborn. And we know that for every 
bright new revolutionary book that 

clicks, there are dozens which are re- 
jected by the mass of teachers for the 


less radical but nonetheless progressive 
text. 

Evidently it is a characteristic of 
Americans to believe in evolution rather 
than revolution. And the book that is 
published but does not get into the class- 
room makes no contribution to education 
and does not affect the learning of Ameri- 
can youth—no matter now noble or valu- 
able its idea may be. 

Today the problem is even more com- 
plicated for publishers who want to be 
forward-looking. The time that it takes 
to do a good book (I still wonder how 
Mr. Johnston did that geology in only 
twenty-six months) and the tremendous 
expense involved in doing the job right 
are brakes on the production of experi- 
mental, doubtful, or marginal books. 
The publisher today is being squeezed 
between rising costs and the inability to 
raise prices sufficiently to compensate for 
those extra costs. Since 1942 publishers’ 
costs have increased over 100 per cent, 
but in the same period prices of text- 
books have gone up on the average only 
about 50 per cent. Only on books which 
have a fairly wide or increasing market 
can publishers afford to absorb this dif- 
ferential between costs and returns. 


I should like now to return to the two 
questions I raised at the beginning of 
this discussion and to answer them as 
honestly as I can. 

1. Does the publisher have an obliga- 
tion to prepare new materials to meet 
new needs in the curriculum? 

The answer is an unequivocal “Yes.” 
The penalty for not doing so is swift and 
sure for an individual publisher. If 
schools and teachers in any considerable 
numbers want to replace a course with a 
new one or to revise the curriculum of an 
old course and a publisher does not 
promptly recognize this fact, his books 
will not sell and the books of his com- 
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petitors will. Competition really works in 
the textbook industry, and fortunately it 
works in favor of public education. 

2. How far can or should the pub- 
lisher go in leading the mass of teachers 
to adopt a new curriculum? 

The answer here is not so easy or so 
certain, but I shall try to provide one. 

It is not the function of the textbook 
publisher to tell the schools of America 
what they should teach. That is the job 
of the leaders in education, those in con- 
trol at the local level and the associations 
of educators like the NEA and the impor- 
tant subject-matter groups like the 
NCTE. If teachers and administrators 
accept the recommendations of educa- 
tional leaders, publishers will vie with 
one another to incorporate the new cur- 
ricular ideas in their instructional mate- 
rials. The primary sales job of putting 
across the new ideas rests, however, with 
leaders in education. Textbook makers 
can and will help in educating teachers to 
the new needs. And they know that the 
surest way to bring about curricular 
changes is to provide the schools with 
books which make it possible for teachers 
to make a success of the new curriculum. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the publishers’ primary responsibility is 
not to change the curriculum but to do 
the best possible job of incorporating into 
printed materials what teachers want to 
do or are required to do. 

To answer the question directly: The 
publisher cannot move much faster than 
the mass of teachers and administrators 
are willing to go. 

III 

I regret that time and the scope of my 
topic do not allow me to do more than 
merely hint at what I believe to be the 
primary obligation of publishers in con- 
tributing to the improvement of educa- 
tion. I should like to say this much, how- 
ever: 
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Let us publishers not be complacent. 
We have published excellent texts and 
many good ones. But we have also pub- 
lished many that are mediocre and poor. 
We need to make our books physically 
inviting to pupils. We need to make 
visual aids as functional as possible. And 
we need to include in our books what the 
schools want to teach. But in doing so 
and in our zeal to be the first to include 
the latest catchword and the first to 
place the new idea on the market, let us 
remember where we can make our most 
effective contribution to education. Let 
us not forget that however important it 
is that we understand the relation of 
textbooks to the curriculum, our primary 
job is with courses of study and with 
methods of teaching, that is, with how to 
organize the materials of instruction for 
effective teaching and learning and with 
how best to present these materials so 
that pupils will learn what they ought to 
learn. Working in close partnership with 
master-teachers—our authors—let us use 
every ingenious learning device we can 
think of. Let us discard the busy work 
and the perfunctory in learning and 
study aids. Instead, let us examine every 
question and every activity, first, to see 
whether we can do them ourselves and 
whether pupils can do them and, second, 
to see whether they will contribute di- 
rectly to the achievement of the goals for 
which English should be taught. And let 
us “not be content, as we so often are, 
with anything short of the utmost per- 
fection to which the writer may bring a 
particular bit of work.’’7 

That is the contribution we can and 
should make to learning and teaching. 
There is our challenge, and there our re- 
sponsibility. 


7 Walter Barnes, ““The School Program in the 
English Language,” Fnglish Journal, XXXIV 
(March, 1945), 141. 
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A Plea for Co-operative Effort in the 
Study of Language 


LEE DEIGHTON® 


I; is no secret among publishers that 
language textbooks are the least success- 
ful books they make. It is common ex- 
perience to find teachers adopting a book 
with enthusiasm and reviling it shortly 
after with fury. Language books are criti- 
cized as too formal or too indefinite, too 
detailed or too vague, too comprehensive 
or too confining. Even allowing for the 
vagaries of individual judgments, which 
arise more often from irritation than 
from reason, it is clear that current lan- 
guage textbooks leave something to be 
desired. It is my belief that in the con- 
fused and changing area of language 
study at this moment they cannot be 
otherwise. 

Forty years ago the teaching of Eng- 
lish presented no great difficulties. The 
objectives were clear, and the content 
of the course was stabilized. But a great 
many things have happened in forty 
years to disturb the serenity of English 
teachers and publishers. Scholarship has 
torn usage from its academic moorings. 
An enormous increase in enrolment has 
brought into the schools children to 
whom the terms and concepts of gram- 
mar are so many nonsense syllables. The 
extraordinary multiplication of the 
means and occasions of communication 
has vastly extended the area over which 
the English teacher is expected to patrol. 

Required now to do a great many 
things, the English teacher finds it diffi- 
cult to do any one task thoroughly. He 
has become more and more dissatisfied ‘ 


8 Associate editor, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


with the results of his teaching. Espe- 
cially in language study there is criticism 
of aims, of materials, of methods. It is my 
belief that this dissatisfaction has now 
become general and that thousands of 
English teachers in every part of the 
country are waiting for new definitions 
and new methods. They continue with a 
limited, formalized study of language 
only because they have no workable al- 
ternative. 

To these teachers it is worth saying 
that a new approach to language is on 
the way, a new approach which will take 
their dissatisfactions into account. It has 
already made its appearance in a widen- 
ing circle of colleges where new teaching 
methods are rapidly being perfected in 
the study of writing, the study of gram- 
mar, and the study of meaning. In due 
time these developments will make an 
impact upon the teaching of language in 
high schools. The new approach has al- 
ready started, and its progress is in- 
evitable. The problems involved in this 
new approach are not easy to solve. Their 
resolution will take time, patience, and 
great creative imagination. 


In what follows I should like to throw 
into full view a few of the major prob- 
lems with which we must grapple. The 
first of these problems is: What shall we 
do about usage? It would be easy to 
argue from what we know of people that 
there is in most of them a deep-seated 
psychological need for certainty in lan- 
guage. It is surely the quest for certainty 
that has led to the sanctification of 
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eighteenth-century grammar. It has led 
to the dangerously narrow description of 
language as stratified into levels of usage 
—dangerous because it seems to deny 
that language is process, that it is fluid, 
that it is a living, growing, changing 
thing. The quest for certainty has led to 
authoritarianism, to unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the handbook writer’s dicta, 
to the curiously perverse feeling that 
grammar is more valid than the language 
it is supposed to describe. Unfortunately, 
the quest for certainty in usage cannot 
be satisfied at all points without present- 
ing a false picture of the language. There 
has been no really complete study of oral 
usage in this country, and perhaps there 
never can be, for oral usage changes rap- 
idly and by its very nature is not subject 
to statistical analysis. 

But what, then, are we to do about the 
study of usage in the classroom, where 
English teachers are expected to be pre- 
cise and definite? There are, it seems to 
me, certain general principles which we 
can now establish and put to use in text- 
books and classrooms: (1) There is a fair- 
ly definite standard written usage. (2) 
Oral usage differs in diction, syntax, and 
inflection from written usage. (3) There 
are several kinds of written and oral 
usage, each appropriate to particular 
situations. 

Let us examine each of these principles 
for a moment. It is the fashion of H. L. 
Mencken and of some scholars to say 
that all usage is so variable and so fluid 
that it cannot be caught and held at any 
one moment; that it cannot therefore be 
analyzed into forms, patterns, and rules 
of standard value. Let us side-step for the 
moment the vexing problem of oral usage. 
What is the situation with respect to 
written usage? 

The question is whether or not there is 
a standard of current written usage. The 


answer, I believe, is to be found in the 
hundreds of newspapers, magazines, and 
books published every day in this coun- 
try. Even the most perfunctory examina- 
tion will reveal the extraordinary uni- 
formity of usage in these publications. 
To be sure, there are deviations, but 
these deviations are exceptions. It is to 
be noted that for each deviation in the 
work of a single writer there are hun- 
dreds of instances in which the standard 
usage is followed. To say that a diver- 
gency from standard shows that there is 
no standard is like saying that because 
crimes are committed, there are no laws. 
On page 10 of The Gathering Storm 
Churchill writes, “All this is a sad story 
of complicated idiocy in the making of 
which much toil and virtue was expend- 
ed.” Are we to argue this from inadvert- 
ency that plural subjects need not be 
followed by plural verbs? In the first sev- 
enty-five pages of The Gathering Storm 
there are no other instances of faulty 
agreement, but there are twenty-eight 
instances of plural verbs inflected for use 
with compound plural subjects. Occa- 
sional inadvertencies are not evidence 
enough to prove that the standard from 
which they deviate does not exist. There 
is indeed a standard written usage which 
may be presented in the classroom for 
what it is. It may not be presented for 
what it is not, and it is not the norm for 
current spoken usage. 

Oral usage differs from written usage 
for two prime reasons: (1) It is extem- 
poraneous and unrehearsed. It proceeds 
usually under time pressure which does 
not allow for consideration of alternate 
forms. Frequently at the beginning of a 
sentence the speaker cannot know how 
the sentence pattern will turn out. He 
may begin with a “who”’ only to discover 
at the end of the sentence that it has be- 
come an object. He may begin “There is” 
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only to discover that the delayed subject 
is plural. (2) Oral usage differs from writ- 
ten usage in the formality of the occa- 
sions in which it occurs. A very large part 
of writing is read by people whom the 
writer does not know; and with people 
one does not know, it is not politic to 
take liberties. 

There are many kinds of oral and writ- 
ten usage, each appropriate to particular 
occasions. They differ not only as to dic- 
tion but as to word order, sentence com- 
pleteness, and inflections. The more for- 
mal the situation, the more closely we ad- 
here to standard written usage. In gen- 
eral, the better we know the person to 
whom we are writing or speaking, the 
less formal we need be. In general, face- 
to-face speech is the least formal usage 
situation, and a written message to some 
unknown person is the most formal. Dif- 
ferences as to age, sex, or rank also de- 
termine the formality of the occasion. 
What I am suggesting is that we abandon 
the teaching of undifferentiated usage. 
Instead, let us show the student that 
there are many different ways of saying 
the same thing and that we choose from 
among them the most appropriate for a 
particular occasion. Let me give an ex- 
ample of what I mean. Assume a situa- 
tion in which someone is trying to de- 
scribe favorably the work he did in his 
last job. From among the many possible 
descriptions consider the following: 

I sure done good on my last job. 

I sure hit the ball on my last job. 

I worked diligently and effectively on my 
last job. 

I worked hard and effectively on my last 
job. 


Which of these four descriptions might 
be acceptable in a literary work? Why 
would this description be inappropriate 
in a letter of application for an office job? 
Which of these would be inappropriate 


in a political campaign speech? Which 
would be appropriate in a personal inter- 
view with a factory foreman? 
Appropriateness is the key to the 
study of usage. It is a key which high- 
school students can use readily if they 
are trained to do so. They understand all 
too well that they must suit their speech 
to the situation. They know that to gain 
the favor of their English teachers they 
must avoid the language of the play- 
ground in the classroom. They under- 
stand that differences in age, sex, and 
rank require from them differences in 
usage. They may stumble in seeking the 
appropriate way, but they are aware 
from social pressures that some ways of 
speaking will do and that others will not. 
Let us assume for a moment that we 
are in agreement as to the value of pre- 
senting usage in the manner suggested. 
What are we to do about grammar? The 
traditional view of language instruction 
holds that a knowledge of grammar is es- 
sential to mastery of usage. Grammar is 
the description of language forms which 
are used to make the relationship of 
words to each other as definite as pos- 
sible. It is probably true that no study of 
language can be made without using 
some grammatical terms and analysis. 
But the use of grammatical terms for con- 
venience is far different from the tradi- 
tional grammar for analysis. The goal of 
traditional grammar teaching with its 
analysis of parts of speech, parts of the 
sentence, and kinds of sentences appears 
to be to train the student to classify any 
word or group of words in any sentence. 
It is my belief that this kind of gram- 
mar is neither necessary nor desirable in 
the study of either written or oral usage. 
We learn usage as we learned speech it- 
self, by imitation. We imitate the speech 
as we imitate the dress and manners of 
people we admire. We learn to speak and 
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we can learn to speak acceptably without 
a knowledge of grammar. Having once 
gained some basic mastery of the lan- 
guage, we can put grammar to use to im- 
prove written expression. But this order 
of events argues for delay of grammar 
study until late in the secondary school. 
So, too, does the difficulty of the subject. 
Grammatical abstractions like “case,” 
“predicate,” ‘‘appositive,”’ have no coun- 
terpart in everyday life. Words them- 
selves are abstractions from experience; 
grammatical concepts are abstractions 
built upon abstractions. Can we put it 
this way: If a method can be devised for 
teaching usage without the full treat- 
ment of descriptive grammar, wouldn’t it 
be well to delay that treatment until stu- 
dents have reached the maturity neces- 
sary for handling its abstract concepts? 

But worse even than the difficulty of 
the traditional grammar is the confusion 
of its analysis. It presents at many points 
a false and bewildering map of the lan- 
guage. Take the parts of speech, for ex- 
ample. The great grammarian Jespersen 
says that “it is practically impossible to 
give exact and exhaustive definitions of 
these classes.’’ Yet we proceed in text- 
books and classrooms by method of defi- 
nition alone. We assert that a pronoun is 
a word that stands in place of a noun, al- 
though words like ‘‘nobody”’ and the in- 
terrogative ‘“‘who’’ belie the statement. 
We pronounce “anything” a pronoun, 
but call “thing” a noun. We define an ad- 
verb circuitously as a word that modifies 
another adverb. We note, of course, that 
adverbs modify verbs and adjectives but 
fail to note that they also modify pro- 
nouns as in “‘nearly everyone.’”’ We de- 
fine a noun as a name and laboriously ex- 
plain its inflection to show possession, 
but when we meet expressions like “the 
man’s hat” we call “‘man’s”’ an adjective. 
In short, this simplest of grammatical 


operations turns out to be a complicated 
business. In a similar way it can be shown 
that the concept of modification needs 
re-working and that the concept of sub- 
ordination as traditionally presented 
does not square with the facts. The truth 
is that we are laboring with a modified 
Latin grammar imposed upon a modern 
language which it does not fit. We are 
looking at a word-order language through 
inflection-colored glasses. 

The point is that we have heretofore 
dealt with traditional grammar as though 
it were a closed and inviolable system. 
We have taught it with the same certain- 
ty as the multiplication tables. We have 
given it a status which on its merits it 
does not deserve. And in taking the time 
required to produce even a semblance of 
mastery, we have slighted the really 
critical areas of language study. 

Let me give you an example. On the 
commuting train which I take between 
home and office, I saw recently an adver- 
tising card bearing this message: ‘‘Your 
daily choice of brand names is one of 
your important American freedoms.”’ 
Now, I will agree that the daily choice of 
brand names is a luxury which no other 
people in the world enjoys, but I am 
shocked to have that choice called an im- 
portant American freedom ranking with 
freedom of speech, religion, and assem- 
bly. Such use debauches and debases the 
word “freedom.” It is similar in effect to 
the claim that pure democracy is prac- 
ticed in Russia. 

In these days of rapid mass communi- 
cation, words are the tools of power. They 
are used to blind, to beguile, to mislead, 
the peoples of the earth. There is nothing 
more important for any English class in 
America than to see what words do to 
people and how words get their power. 
We must deal clearly with such matters 
as word shifts, metaphor, and abstrac- 
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tions. We must root out two-valued ori- 
entation and show the multiple possibil- 
ities thatlie between black and white. 
We must show how words get us into 
trouble and how to avoid that trouble. 
These, barely named, are some of the 
critical language problems of our day 
which must find their place in textbooks 
and classrooms. 

We are all in this together. In evolving 


the new approach to language, we need 
the best brains of the teaching profession 
and the publishing industry in co-opera- 
tive enterprise. It is a task requiring in- 
finite skill, patience, and imagination. 
Although the problem is urgent, there 
can be no easy solution. Let us proceed 
on good evidence, avoiding fads and pan- 
aceas, but let us proceed with open minds 
to improved language instruction. 


Discussion 


Helen Rand Miller, Evanston, Illinois. 
~-A question which faces most teachers 
is: What are the soundest and most effi- 
cient methods by which to select text- 
books? Do textbook publishers believe 
that teachers should analyze texts more 
intensively? What is their opinion on 
specific methods, such as having students 
voice an opinion in the choice of books? 

Hoyt.—In some instances teachers are 
too readily impressed by the reputation 
or prestige of authors of textbooks with- 
out considering what the authors have or 
have not accomplished in the particular 
books under examination. Authorship is 
a good guide to the examination of books, 
but it should be remembered that a 
teacher is buying the content of a par- 
ticular book, not the author’s name. 

Deighton.—I question seriously the 
advisability of allowing students to voice 
decisive opinions in the selection of text- 
books. For one thing, students have not 
a sufficiently broad understanding of the 
needs of a course or curriculum, and, for 
another, they sometimes are likely to be 
unduly influenced by such secondary 
features of a book as colored pictures or 
the design of a cover. 

Cook.—The National Council has a 
committee on textbooks which will wel- 


come recommendations from teachers on 
possible fair and effective methods of 
textbook selection. 

Hortense Harris, Gloucester, Massachu- 
selts—Like many department heads, I 
have often been faced with the problem 
of giving to teachers the textbooks of 
their own preference. I think it is unwise 
to prescribe a textbook for a teacher, yet 
sometimes a teacher will make a choice 
and shortly afterward complain that her 
book has proved unwieldy or in some 
way unsatisfactory. By organizing my 
department into groups to examine and 
discuss books and by having sample 
copies sent directly to them rather than to 
me, I have tried to make the teachers 
more actively interested in the compari- 
son of available and current textbooks. 
Actually, by making the individual 
teacher directly responsible for the choice 
of the book she will use and by allowing 
her no tardy regrets, I find that she be- 
comes more discriminating in her deci- 
sions. 

Helen I. Stapp, Decatur, Illinois —1 
have used a “‘reference-book system’’ for 
obtaining student reactions to various 
texts. By putting a few copies of several 
texts on the classroom shelf and by as- 
signing work to be taken by the students 
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out of any of these texts, I am able to de- 
termine which book or books are most 
popular with a class. 

Gladys Hansen (not presently teach- 
ing).—There is involved in the selection 
of textbooks the varying capabilities and 
habits of individual teachers. For exam- 
ple, it is sometimes true that a “strong” 
textbook should be adopted to provide 
for the needs of a “‘weak’’ teacher. 

Cook.—This is really the question of 
the relation of the teacher to the text- 
book, is it not? More study on this ques- 
tion is undoubtedly needed. 


Janice L. Fink, Chicago, Illinois.— 
Some teachers are confronted with the 
opinions of administrators who believe 
that textbooks in language cannot pro- 
vide illustrative and drill materials that 
are as effective as the “spontaneous” work 
of the teacher in the classroom. Hence 
textbooks are declared to be stale and 
mechanical. What is the publishers’ an- 
swer to this? 

Deighton—It is true that inferior 
books may drive textbooks generally out 
of use in a particular course or curricu- 
lum, but this is not the experience of 
most schools. Textbooks are a necessary 
instructional tool in the teaching of lan- 
guage, and there is every evidence that 
teachers are seeking improved and new 
textbook materials. 

Cook.—Another question that might 
be asked in this connection is: Do pub- 
lishers tend to freeze certain unfavorable 
practices in teaching, such as—in the 
minds of some people—drill books in 
grammar and composition? 

Hoyt.—General condemnation of drill 
books or of any particular kind of books 
is not justified. There are bad drill 
books, no doubt, but not all consumable 
materials are necessarily bad. For exam- 
ple, the experience of the army education 
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program during the war was that con- 
sumable materials can be effective teach- 
ing aids. The answer is: Let publishers 
produce better consumable materials. 

Max J. Holm, Oak Park, Iilinois.— 
Published drill materials in language 
instruction may occasionally be unsuit- 
able, but so also are some “spontaneous” 
drills of the teacher in the classroom. It 
seems to me that one can more often ac- 
cuse the classroom author of carelessness 
or misinformation than the book author. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Barns, Cooley High 
School, Detroit, Michigan.—It was stated 
that there are three kinds of English 
teachers, if they are classified in terms of 
their reactions to curriculum changes re- 
flected in textbooks: the advanced-cur- 
riculum thinkers, the conservative rear 
guard, and the middle group. In the 
choice of textbooks a compromise must 
often be made among these groups of 
teachers. Perhaps this accounts for much 
of the dissatisfaction with textbooks, 
especially with grammar drill books. 

Deighton.—The answer to the prob- 
lem of choosing the “‘right’”’ textbook— 
and this may be in part an answer to 
Miss Fink’s earlier question—is, I be- 
lieve, that to be acceptable a textbook 
should make a definite contribution to 
teaching. For one thing, it must provide 
a permanent reference for the students; 
“spontaneous” drill and illustrative ma- 
terials are, after all, erased from the 
board; and, second, it must provide to 
the teacher access to thoroughly devel- 
oped methods of teaching which she can 
easily and readily draw from to suit her 
own individual needs. 


Ruth Corrigan, Crane High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois.—On the issue of the new 
approach to grammar, as it has been 
called, I find that functional methods of 
grammar teaching have proved unsuc- 
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cessful. Grammar, I believe, needs to be 
put into lower-grade curriculums and, if 
there is a demand for more flexible use, 
then even put grammar in the context of 
slang, but keep it in the classroom. 

Russel B. Thomas, University of Chi- 
cago.—I should like to ask Mr. Deighton: 
What is the actual form of the new gram- 
mar to be? We may all agree perhaps that 
a new approach is needed or that the 
present approaches are inadequate, but 
the difficulty in criticizing present meth- 
ods is that one must have a substitute for 
them. Grammar has, as a matter of fact, 
almost disappeared from some students’ 
understanding of the language, judging 
from evidence that many incoming col- 
lege freshmen give. The importance of 
grammar study cannot be dismissed, I 
believe, because, while it may be true 
that usage does not require all the ele- 
ments of grammar that are customarily 
taught, nor does the writing that most 
people do, it should be recognized that 
reading does require a sound grammar 
mastery. Too often students are unable 
to comprehend the reading that is re- 
quired if they are to know literature, 
because they lack grammar mastery. Of 
course, on this question of what the new 
approach to grammar will be, Mr. Deigh- 
ton may well throw the question back 
into the laps of us teachers, for it is in- 
deed our problem, too; he poses a chal- 
lenging question. 

Deighton.—What I believe the new ap- 
proach to language teaching must do is 
(a) make grammar conform to the lan- 
guage it presumably describes; do not do 
away with it, but make it accurately and 
vitally descriptive; (6) start grammar 
teaching later in the secondary-school 
program, at a time when students can 
appropriately and rewardingly grasp the 
abstractions that grammar constitutes; 
and (c) do the grammar study very thor- 


oughly at the point when it can be 
grasped. The need for grammar study is 
clear; there is no question in my mind 
that it should be retained as a basic part 
of language training. 

Amy Jean Sarvis, Oscaloosa, Iowa.—I 
can testify from my own experience that 
an emphasis on word order is rewarding 
in the presentation of grammar. In dia- 
gramming, and even in reading, I have 
found that students respond readily to an 
analysis of word order. 

Cook.—The question is, I think all will 
agree, not whether or not we should dis- 
pose of grammar study but rather what 
directions a new teaching of the language 
should take. 


Arthur Minton, New York City.—A 
new approach to language study has been 
considered by a New York City curricu- 
lum committee, and among its recommen- 
dations is that more attention be given to 
the significant relation between logical 
thinking and accurate expression. Lan- 
guage, in this sense, might be called “‘ex- 
pressionistic thinking.” Exactitude of 
thinking should be carried down to ex- 
actitude of expression. There is also a 
recognized need for more word study in 
terms of semantics and, furthermore, a 
need for further consideration of the new 
research in usage by such men as Pooley, 
Leonard, and Fries. Perhaps the Nation- 
al Council will consider the possibility 
of setting up a committee to prepare a 
standard guide to usage in order to bring 
language study into conformity with cur- 
rent usage. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Barns, Cooley High 
School, Detroit, Michigan.—I believe that 
there is a definite need for more attention 
to “orderly thinking” in composition 
materials. 

Hortense Harris, Gloucester, Massachu- 
setis—Some types of usage should not be 
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put into a textbook, I believe, even 
though such usage is common and is rec- 
ognized by the educator for what it is. 
Slang does not belong in a textbook, it 
may be said. What do the publishers think 
of this? 

Hoyt.—Slang, colloquial usage, and so 
forth, get into textbooks often as a result 
of an attempt to “brighten up”’ the style 
and make the content more realistic to 
the student, but perhaps this is some- 
times carried too far. Informality is need- 
ed often, but this is perhaps not to be 
abused. 

Johnston.—When informality is re- 
quired, and when colloquial usage is giv- 
en, it is important that the language be 
real and realistic. A strained or “phony” 
vernacular is never suitable in a text- 
book. 


Mrs. Howard, Chicago, Illinois —We 
have had an illuminating description of 
how a hypothetical Thrills in Geology 
book is made. What are the procedures in 
the making of a literature anthology? 
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This is a book that all of us teachers are 
interested in and sometimes wish that we 
could remake. 

Hoyt.—Without any attempt at com- 
pleteness, I should say a common pro- 
cedure in compiling a literature antholo- 
gy is to make studies of courses of study 
and conduct surveys of teachers. Pub- 
lishers often check on recommendations 
of the National Council. More than oh 
anything else, the publisher relies on the 
experience and wisdom of his authors in 
selecting literature that will satisfy the 
goals of teaching. Anthologies are diffi- 
cult to make because of the variety of 
material that must be included and the 
variety of needs that must be met. 

Cook.—It is time to bring this discus- 
sion to a close. It has been a fruitful dis- 
cussion, I think, in which new light has 
been thrown on a number of troublesome 
issues. We are indebted to the members 
of the panel for their stimulating presen- 
tations and to members of the audience 
for their thoughtful response. The meet- 
ing stands adjourned. 


Still True 

John Dewey once quoted the late Justice Holmes as follows: “When men 
have realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, they may come to be- 
lieve that the ultimate good is better reached by free trade in ideas—that the 
best test of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market.” Then Dewey commented: ‘There never has been a 
time when it was as important as it is today to take into our heads the spirit 
that inspires these words. In a time of extreme distress and uncertainty, we 
reach out blindly for some final and finished truth. Justice Holmes reminds us 
that truth is a matter of never-ending search. In a time of longing for external 
authority—even that of superior force to settle doubts and conflicts—he re- 
minds us that the open mind, manifested in free search and free discussion, is 
the sole method of conducting the search with safety and assurance. In a time 
when reasonableness and intelligence are undergoing eclipse, he reminds us 
that fact, discovered by continued inquiry, is in the long run the only ground 
upon which realization of human desires can be attained.” 
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Round Table 


A DIFFERENT APPROACH 
TO IVANHOE 


Shall we modernize the classics or not? 
Here’s how I answered that question. With- 
out mentioning Scott’s novel, I began a 
study of it by asking the students to listen 
to the radio as much as possible for the next 
week and to makea list of the different types 
of radio programs they heard. Of course this 
aroused their curiosity, and they wanted to 
know why. I merely answered, “Wait and 
see.”” Meanwhile I was gathering material 
for use in the unit. 

At the end of the week the lists of types 
of programs were handed in and discussed. 
We were then ready to begin on Jvanhoe. I 
told them we would study this exciting 
novel in a new way if they were willing to 
use their imaginations. We were to pretend 
that the radio had been invented prior to the 
time of the novel. What types of programs 
could we use in broadcasts based on a study 
of the story? We finally agreed on the fol- 
lowing: a serial (the novel itself), news 
broadcasts, educational talks, society and 
fashion notes and household hints, sports 
events, comedy, music, quiz programs, 
man-on-the-street broadcasts, and com- 
mercials. The classes were divided into as 
many groups as there were types of pro- 
grams. A program committee was selected 
to arrange each broadcast. An announcer 
was elected, and the other students chose 
the type of broadcast they wanted to work 
on. 

We decided to spend four weeks on the 
unit, and this is the plan we followed: Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday were spent 
in reading the story from the textbook 
(eleven chapters each week), doing reference 
work to find material for the radio scripts, 
and writing the scripts. At the end of the 
Wednesday period each group handed in its 
script to the program committee. They 
checked the scripts and returned them at the 
beginning of the period Thursday. Thursday 


was spent studying the scripts for presenta- 
tion over Station KHOE (‘‘Knighthood’s 
Hour of Entertainment”) on Friday. (There 
was quite a spirited contest to select the 
name of the station!) 

The room was made to look as much like 
a “medieval studio” as our imaginations 
could make it. Each class drew an appropri- 
ate scene in colored chalk on the blackboard. 
Swords, shields, lances, etc., were made for 
the walls. On one board was reproduced a 
page from a medieval manuscript containing 
“A Gentleman’s Creed” composed by the 
students from a study of the ideals of 
chivalry. 

The program was “broadcast” each Fri- 
day, and frequently students from other 
classes came in during free periods to 
“listen in.” 

The serial was the story of the novel told 
in four exciting episodes. 

The news broadcasts were important 
events in the story told as “news flashes” 
just happening. There were also “on-the- 
spot” reports of great events such as the 
siege of the castle and the trial of Rebecca. 

Educational talks were given on such 
topics as “How To Become a Knight,” 
“The Feudal Sysiem,” “The Crusades,” 
“Methods of Trial,” “Life in a Castle,” etc. 
On the last broadcast a necromancer ap- 
peared who gave a prediction of things to 
come. In this way we brought in the life of 
Scott, facts about what happened to King 
Richard, Prince John, and about the Magna 
Carta—quite a bit of English history. 

Society and fashion notes included de- 
scriptions of the costumes of that day; de- 
scriptions of the banquets; the activities of 
Rowena, Rebecca, and other leading char- 
acters; and recipes of the period. 

“List-side” broadcasts of the tournament 
and the archery contest were included in the 
sports broadcasts. 

For the drama parts of the programs dra- 
matic scenes from that part of the story read 
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during the week were chosen and written up 
as skits. 


The comedians “Gurth” and ‘‘Wamba” 
furnished their own fun in the form of jokes 
and quips made up and adapted to medieval 
times. 


The music groups gave talks about musi- 
cal instruments of that period, about trou- 
badours, jongleurs, etc. They also found 
tunes to fit the songs in the story and sang 
them. (‘““The Barefooted Friar” may be sung 
to the tune of “The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze.’’) 


The quiz programs were patterned after 
the various quiz programs on the air. The 
questions asked were those concerning the 
story or anything connected with medieval 
times. Prizes were given in some of the 
classes. 


The commercials which were given be- 
tween the programs furnished the most 
amusement. Of course each program had a 
sponsor, such as “Ye Olde Horse Shoppe,” 
“The Continental Litter Company,” 
“Sweetheart Sweetmeat Shoppe,” and 
others. A typical commercial went some- 
thing like this “Athelstane, was your coffin 
uncomfortable? Did it make you want to 
squirm? Next time get one of Constantine’s 
coffins. They are lined with real silk. Re- 
member! Be ‘choosey.’ Don’t accept any old 
coffin. Get a Constantine,” or ‘“‘Do you fear 
to fight because you don’t trust your sword? 
Then get a Stafford with interchangeable 
blades. They are made in Sheffield of the 
finest steel.” 

All this may appear a bit silly to us who 
studied the classics in the conventional way, 
but it vitalized the teaching of a novel which 
most students find dull. Never once did the 
interest lag, and it “brought to life’ stu- 
dents who had been timid about expressing 
themselves. One boy in particular, who had 
taken very little part in oral activities, one 
day took complete charge of the group un- 
consciously. We were having an “on-the- 
street” broadcast asking the question, ““Who 
do you think the Black Knight is?” This boy 
became so absorbed in the question and 
answers that, before he knew it, he had 
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seized the microphone and was going about 
the room asking the question himself. 

This was altogether a most delightful unit 
for the teacher as well as the students. To- 
gether we learned more English and more 
about medieval life and customs than we 
would have done otherwise. It was amazing 
what clever ideas the students had for pre- 
senting their newly acquired knowledge to 
the groups. 

The results of the unit were many and 
varied. First of all, the students realized 
that literature can be interesting and alive. 
They enjoyed it. They received practice in 
written and oral expression. They learned to 
listen with appreciation and sympathy. 
They had silent and oral reading experi- 
ences. They were given training in using 
many reference materials. Those with spe- 
cial talents and abilities had ample oppor- 
tunity to use them, as there were many indi- 
vidual projects developed. Some did con- 
struction work on such things as a castle, 
weapons of war, implements, vehicles, cloth- 
ing, utensils, etc., of the period. The artists 
decorated the “studio.” The musicians fur- 
nished the musical parts of the programs; 
the orators orated; and the actors acted! 
Nor was character development neglected. 
The “‘Gentleman’s Creed” which was printed 
on the board grew out of discussions of be- 
havior and of the various characters in the 
story. The idea of tolerance was brought 
home to the students in their discussions of 
the treatment of the Jewish characters. It 
proved to be an exceedingly worth-while 
experiment. 
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TEACHER’S TEACHER 


Recently I saw teaching exemplified as 
art. The teacher was the superintendent of 
schools of a small Tennessee town, engaged 
for the summer on the staff of a teachers’ 
college demonstration school. He was con- 
ducting a class in American literature. 

A modest, unpretentious man, he ruled 
his class by kindness, with firmness and 
gentleness. Graciously by voice and manner, 
he created an atmosphere in which his pupils 
were at ease and secure but also awake and 
alert. Some, I suspect, who might have been 
noisy and indifferent in other classes were 
interested and actively learning in his. 

At the time of my visit, which lasted an 
hour, the class was studying two poems, 
“Jim Bledsoe of the Prairie Belle” and 
“Little Boy Blue.” Entering readily into a 
variety of procedures, the pupils took turns 
reading orally; they also read silently, they 
read in unison, they recited voluntarily from 
memory. In the discussion the teacher, by 
question and comment, brought out mean- 
ings in the two poems which were only im- 
plicit in their lines. His homely illustrations 
were original, remembered from his own ex- 
perience. What was poet’s art and what 
teacher’s improvisation were hard to distin- 
guish. In a mystic sense the teacher became 
one with the authors that he was interpret- 
ing, one also with the class. By indirection 
he conveyed to his pupils—he conveyed to 
me—a feeling for the infinite variety and 
worth, the inviolability of personality, 
whether of the rough but estimable Jim 
Bledsoe or of Little Boy Blue or of his own 
and his pupils’ own personalities. In all this 
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his pedagogical art was spontaneous and in- 
dividual, an overflowing of the man himself. 
The class was not acquiring facts or ideas 
about poetry so much as gaining a sense of 
what poetry is. This knowledge came not 
from the teacher’s talking about the nature 
of poetry; he served, instead, as the poet’s 
interpreter. In him the poet appeared as 
teacher of the class, and with him the pupils 
shared in the interpretation and rendition of 
two poems, but more in the enjoyment of an 
experience which was itself poetic. The 
teacher’s art was in eliciting from his pupils 
a response to beauty, in giving them an ex- 
perience in feeling and imagination which 
was of higher quality than they habitually 
knew. What the actor, the singer, or the 
orator does with his audience, this teacher 
did with his class. Seeing him teach with 
casual ease, with enjoyment and unself- 
conscious grace—‘“‘Now this,” I thought, 
“is art!” 
FELIx ARNOLD 
Union HiGH SCHOOL 
Grants, New Mexico 


YOU RECORD THE CLASSICS 


Have you ever looked through a record 
catalogue for material with which to enliven 
your literature classes? Well, when you’ve 
given up the idea of finding much by way of 
professional recordings, don’t give up on 
records altogether. The lack of any real body 
of recorded literature presents you with a 
very useful teaching aid. It enables you to 
record the classics. 

Using a disk or wire recorder and a pho- 
nograph, you can make radio plays of any 
literary work in the curriculum. You can 
get more out of a piece of literature, evoke 
more classroom enthusiasm, and develop 
more interest in reading and writing than 
would be possible with years of regular 
classroom procedure. At the same time, you 
will be turning out usable, competent radio 
plays with narration, sound, and musical 
background for a fraction of the cost of 
regular records. 

The simplicity of the project is best dem- 
onstrated by the experience of a group of 
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students at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who recorded a scene from The 
Scarlet Letier for a class report. None of the 
students had had any professional radio ex- 
perience, and their acting background was 
limited to amateur theatricals. One member 
of the group wrote the script, while another 
chose the music for background and scene 
changes. A script meeting decided on neces- 
sary revisions in the writer’s work. Finally, 
two brief rehearsals were held to polish up 
delivery and to work in the music. 

The actual recording, on a disk machine, 
took little more than an hour. Sound effects 
of footsteps in the underbrush were effec- 
tively duplicated by stamping on wrapping 
paper. Background music was played on a 
phonograph, which was placed next to the 
microphone. Only one microphone was used, 
and the principals changed places to speak 
their lines. An overcoat, hung behind the 
microphone, served to deaden sound effec- 
tively. Small incidental noises were not 
picked up. 

The result was an engrossing fifteen- 
minute radio play of the forest meeting be- 
tween Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmes- 
dale. The quality of the recording was not 
too far below that of professional efforts. 

Any English department can do the same 
kind of work with similar equipment. The 
best procedure to follow is to divide up a 
work and then assign the parts to groups 
which would be responsible for a complete 
episode. Each group would arrange the writ- 
ing and acting assignments itself, working as 
an independent production unit, and would 
be responsible for an effective presentation. 

The advantages of learning literature by 
this method are many. Preparing the story 
for production involves thorough studies of 
character and action, which are extremely 
valuable in developing new insights. Acting 
out character parts provides more material 
for study and understanding. There is fur- 
ther development of expression through 
writing. The sum total of the entire effort is 
an analysis of a work that could not be 
achieved even with the closest reading and 
questioning. 
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A major point in the use of these record- 
ings is their tremendous listener interest. 
Students may become bored with a profes- 
sional presentation; but, when they and 
their friends are doing the acting and writ- 
ing, they cannot help taking an intense in- 
terest in what is going on. 

As for equipment, disk recordings on 
good-quality records make for the best re- 


productions. The wire or tape recorder is a 
more flexible instrument, however; for mis- 
takes can be erased and an entire spool can 
be used over and over by succeeding groups. 
In either case the final result is a teaching 
aid that will bring gratifying results in class 
interest and understanding. 


LEONARD WEINLES 
New York CIty 


The Editor Confides 


The “message” of PAUL GREEN’s article 
—the idea he wanted to spread—is that such 
folk drama as he describes might well be- 
come general. He is not thinking of per- 
formances of his plays in places other than 
their natural homes but of similar undertak- 
ings in many places. Nevertheless his ac- 
count of his unsuccessful Broadway sym- 
phonic drama is an interesting revelation of 
the way one master-craftsman works. 

Epira L. “Charting Our 
Course” displays some more typical units, 
including reading, writing, and discussion 
(speaking and listening). Personal values 
are emphasized. 

(1) Sponsors of school papers deserve all 
possible assistance with their difficult work. 
(2) Teachers of English too rarely recognize 
the importance of school journalism. These 
two ideas dictated publication of PROFESSOR 
GRIFFIN’s paper on “Correlation of English 
and Journalism.” 

Anita Dunn’s paper attacks one of our 
important and frequently neglected prob- 
lems. Her human, down-to-earth approach 


is worth trying by any teacher who realizes 
the need of improving radio tastes and 
doesn’t quite know what to do. 

MARGARETE TEER was given a good topic 
by the NCTE program-maker, and she did 
it justice. We are only sorry that the ten- 
minute limit did not permit her to give more 
illustrations. So is she! 

We have always assumed that outlining 
is an aid to logical expression, but it has not 
always had the hoped-for effect. Naomi 
CHASE’s paper shows how we teach outlining 
with reasonably sure results. 

Major space is taken this time by the 
complete report of one of the conferences 
which were part of the last NCTE conven- 
tion. The Editor had to think twice about so 
big a mass of material. But textbooks are the 
course of study in so many places, and good 
textbooks can be such useful tools even for 
the progressive teacher that the subject 
seemed to warrant the space. And the pub- 
lishers’ editors who contribute are both able 
and powerful. This should not be the last 
word on our textbook problems. 
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HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


WHEN-CLAUSES AFTER IS (WAS) 


The following excerpt from one of Shel- 
ley’s letters illustrates the type of clause 
which I shall discuss: ‘‘I have long been con- 
vinced of the eventual omnipotence of mind 
over matter... and my golden age is when 
the present potence will become omnipotence.” 

The status of this locution has been the 
subject of contention for many years. As far 
back as 1868, Goold Brown (A Gram. of 
English Grammars) asserted: “The adverb 
when, while, or where, is not fit to follow the 
verb is in a definition, or to introduce a 
clause taken substantively; ...as, ‘Con- 
cord, is when one word agrees with another 
in some accidents.’” Brown “corrected” 
this sentence (which he quoted from a defini- 
tion in Gould’s edition of Adam’s Latin 
Grammar |Boston, 1832]) to read: “Concord 
is the agreement of one word with another. 
...” This attitude has been taken by the 
great majority of textbook- and handbook- 
writers ever since. Some condemn the con- 
struction, more or less unqualifiedly, as does 
Jones:* “Avoid an inexact use of when or 
where. ... Our mistake was when we failed. 
...A regent is when a sovereign is unfit. 
.. .” Other writers? state that it may not be 
used in formal writing. And Marckwardt 
and Walcott,3 in commenting on specific 
items in the S. A. Leonard study,‘ remark 
that of the seven groups of judges who par- 


* Practical English Composition (3d ed.; New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941), p. 111. See 
also Thomas, Manchester, and Scott, Composition 
for College Students (5th ed.; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948), p. 678. 

?E.g., Foerster and Steadman, Writing and 
Thinking (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941), 
pp. 141-42. 

3 Facts about Current English Usage (New York: 
DD. Appleton—Century Co., 1938), p. 115. 


ticipated in the study the linguists were 
much more lenient than any of the other 
groups, ‘“‘a majority regarding the locution 
as admissible in colloquial English.” Fur- 
thermore, after consulting the works of sev- 
eral historical grammarians, I found that 
only two, namely, Curme’ and Maetzner,° 
mention this construction, evidently with 
approval. Curme classifies the construction 
as a predicate clause and gives two ex- 
amples: ‘“‘Now is when I need him most... . 
It was when I was a mere lad that I first met 
her.” Maetzner lists but one example— 
from a work by Robert of Gloucester (ca. 
1300?): “This was tho [when] in Engoland 
Britones were.”’ Neither the OED nor Web- 
ster’s New International gives an example of 
this construction. 


My research on this problem shows: (1) 
that this type of clause has been used in the 
English language’ at least since the early 
part of the thirteenth century, (2) that it 
has not been confined to any one level of the 
language, (3) that it has appeared in a con- 
siderable variety of syntactical types, and 
(4) that all these types are essentially 
definitions. 


4 Current English Usage (‘English Monographs,” 
No. 1) (Chicago: Pub. for the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1932). 


5 Syntax (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931), 
pp. 196-97. 


6 An English Grammar (London: John Murray, 
1874), III, 420. 


7 While I have not studied the history of this con- 
struction in any of the foreign languages, I did run 
across the following example in Dante’s Paradiso, 
Canto IV, ll. 73-74: ‘‘Se violensa e quando che parte, 
niente conferisce a quel che isforza, . . .” The editors 
of the Temple Classics edition translate this sentence 
thus: “‘If violence is when he who suffereth doth 
naught contribute to what forceth him. . . .” 
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The examples which I have collected fall 
into four types. 

In type 1, the when-clause is usually im- 
mediately preceded by is or was, which in 
turn is immediately preceded by it.* The 
following example illustrates this type: “For 
experience tells us that it is only when free- 
dom of opinion becomes the compulsion to de- 
bate that the seed...has produced its 
fruit” (Walter Lippmann, Aélantic Monthly 
[August, 1939], pp. 190-91). 

In type 2, the when-clause is immediately 
preceded by is or was, which in turn is im- 
mediately preceded by one of two demon- 
stratives, namely, this or that (I have only 
one example with a relative pronoun—with 
which). This type is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing excerpt: “True, Hitler wrote ‘Mein 
Kampf.’ But that was when he was propa- 
gandizing to achieve power’? (Raymond 
Clapper, Yale Review (Spring, 1942], p. 
605). 

In type 3, the sentence is introduced by 
the word time, which in turn is immediately 
followed by was plus the when-clause. Thus: 
“Time was when you could map out the coun- 
try for yourself...” (Augustine Birrell, 
Obiter dicta [2d ser., 1888]). 

Type 4 contains two varieties, one of 
which is homogenous, while the other is 
rather heterogeneous. Thus: 


Variety A: Here a noun, which is the subject 

of the main clause, stands unmodi- 
fied before is or was, which in turn 
is followed by the when-clause, as 
in “Morning is when I am most 
awake and there is dawn in me” 
(Thoreau, Walden). 
Compare also “Liberty is when you 
ure free to do what you want to 
do...” (Sandburg, The People, 
Yes [1936], No. 61). 

Variety B: In this variety, the noun or pro- 
noun which is the subject of the 
main clause may have pre- or 
postmodifiers of different kinds. 


Examples: 
“Oon of the gretleste adversitees of 
this world is when a free man . . . is 


8 for this use of it see Webster’s New Inter- 
national, meaning No. 5, under J/¢. As already 
stated, there is no example given of our construction. 


constreyned ...”’ (Chaucer, 
Tale of Melibeus,” Il. 2755-56). 
“A simile or comparison is when the 
resemblance between two objects .. . 
is expressed...” (Samuel Kirk- 
ham, English Grammar [105th ed., 
1840], p. 223). 

“The false, unnatural, and destruc- 
live system is when the bad workman 
is allowed to offer...’ (Ruskin, 
Unto This Last [1860}). 

“The last view that we gain of the pre- 
cious pair is when they later appear 
before Olivia...” (O. J. Camp- 
bell, Shakespeare’s Satire [1943], 
p. 83). 

“The time to relieve the inequilies 
and reduce the burdens is when the 
Government has a large surplus in 
sight” (Monthly Letter on Economic 
Conditions, National City Bank of 
New York, April, 1948, p. 2). 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
syntax of this locution, I should like to point 
out that the list of authors who have used it 
is a rather impressive one, covering, as I 
have already mentioned, a period of time 
from the early thirteenth century to 1949. 
In addition to those from whose works I 
have taken the excerpts listed above, I 
might mention the following: Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Brown- 
ing, Stevenson, Hardy, John Stuart Mill, 
George Eliot, Stephen Crane, Melville, 
Howells, Henry James, Emily Dickinson, 
Robert Frost, and E. A. Robinson. And 
there are others. In the field of English 
scholarship, G. L. Kittredge, John M. 
Manly, Carl Van Doren, Granville Hicks, 
and E. L. Tillyard have all used this con- 
struction. And I have found it in all kinds 
and types of periodicals, learned and popu- 
lar. It would seem evident that this con- 
struction should no longer be disparaged. 

What is the syntax of this when-clause? 
Is it, as Curme claims, a predicate clause? 
I am fairly certain that Maetzner and Jes- 
persen would agree with Curme, and I am 
not going to quarrel with this point of view. 
However, in those sentences which I have 
classified in types 2, 3, and 4 the when-clause 
may be treated as an adverb clause, for the 
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verb is or was in these sentences has the 
meaning of “to come into existence, come 
about, happen, occur, take place,” which is 
one of the meanings that the editors of both 
the OED (Be, I. 2) and Webster’s New Inter- 
national list for this verb. Treating the 
when-clause in these three types as an ad- 
verbial clause removes the main objection of 
those who have condemned the construc- 
tion. But, in sentences which I have classi- 
fied under type 1, the verb is or was is a 
linking verb, or copulative. It does not have 
the meaning ‘“‘to come into existence, come 
about,” etc., which it does in types 2, 3, and 
4. For example, in the sentence (type 1): 
“Tt is when he gets into national and inter- 
national affairs that Mr. Ford is beyond his 
depth,” it is at least awkward, if not impos- 
sible, to replace the verb is with “exists, or 
comes about, or occurs.” On the other hand, 
in the sentence (type 3, variety B) which I 
have taken from Ruskin, the verb is can be 
so replaced without changing the meaning. 
Thus: “The false, unnatural, and destruc- 
tive system exists [occurs, happens, etc.] when 
the bad workman is allowed to offer.” But 
there is a further complication. In sentences 
of the type 1 class the pronoun it anticipates 
a that-clause, and this clause can be made 
into a when-clause and be used as the subject 
of the sentence. For example, in the sen- 
tence: “Jt is when he gets into national and 
international affairs ‘hat Mr. Ford is beyond 
his depth,” the last clause can replace the 
pronoun it if that is changed to when. The 
sentence would then read: ““When Mr. Ford 
is beyond his depth 7s when he gets into na- 
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tional and international affairs.” Likewise, 
in sentences of the type 2 class the demon- 
strative this or that points back to a previous 
statement, and this statement can be turned 
into a when-clause and be used as the sub- 
ject in place of the demonstrative. The ex- 
ample which I have listed under type 2 can 
be changed to read: “When Hitler wrote 
‘Mein Kampf’ was when he was propagan- 
dizing. . . .” When we make these substitu- 
tions, we see that that when-clause in both 
types is a true predicative,® for the verb (is 
or was) here is purely linking—a function or 
form word. 


In conclusion I wish to state that while I 
have no objection to considering the when- 
clause in all these types as a predicative, as 
Curme does, I prefer to call this clause a 
predicative in type 1, a predicative or an 
adverb clause in type 2, and an adverb 
clause in types 3 and 4. My study of this 
construction gives pertinency to Jesper- 
sen’s'® comment: “All this reminds one that 
there are very few hard-and-fast rules in 
grammar.” 

RussELL THOMAS 


9 I am not contending that sentences of this kind 
should be written. As a matter of fact, I have found 
but one example: ‘‘When the music really speaks, 
when, in a word, it is really itself, is when the per- 
formance reveals the true intensity. . . .” This sen- 
tence was used by Olin Downes, in the New York 
Times, July 16, 1948, Sec. X, p. 5. 


10 4 Modern English Grammar (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1927), Vol. II, Part III: “Syntax,” 18.9. 
Incidentally, Jespersen made this comment near the 
end of his discussion of what can be predicative! 


A Precisionist 


Although unrecorded, it is a law at the MacDowell Art Colony that 
colonists not openly discuss the work which they have in progress. But 
one evening a youngish newcomer in a burst of enthusiasm over his ac- 
complishments for the day reported the copious pages which he had 
written, then turned to the veteran E. A. Robinson and demanded, 
“And what have you done today, Mr. Robinson?” 

“Well,” said the great poet slowly, meditatively, “this morning I put 
the hyphen in ‘hell-hound,’ and this afternoon I took it out.” [Adapted 
from a contribution by Jewel Wurtzbaugh to The Intelligencer, of the 
Oklahoma Council of Teachers of English.] 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


FRANKLIN T. BAKER, THE SECOND 
president of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, died February 3 at his home 
in Yonkers, New York. He was eighty-four. 

As professor of the teaching of English in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
forty years (1893-1933) Dr. Baker was a 
major figure and influence in the profession. 
The department of the teaching of English, 
which he founded and led until his retire- 
ment, was the first in an American univer- 
sity. He was co-author (with G. R. Carpen- 
ter and Fred N. Scott) of The Teaching of 
English in the Elementary School and the Sec- 
ondary School, one of the earliest books in 
the field and for many years a dominant 
manual. 

All who knew Dr. Baker will always re- 
member his genial, slightly quizzical smile, 
his quiet poise, his (at least apparently) 
spontaneous class hours, his enthusiasm for 
literature. Few persons are so completely 
adjusted as he was. 


“THE GENERAL STUDENT’—THAT 
is, the slow or underprivileged nonacademic 
student—is the subject of a symposium in 
the English Quarterly (New York City As- 
sociation of Teachers of English) for winter. 
We cannot summarize all the contributions, 
but the dominant idea was that teachers 
who have the patience to become thoroughly 
acquainted with such students and who will 
use topics and reading materials touching 
their interests can lead them far. In much 
the same vein is Shirer Van Steenberg’s “‘Put 
First Things First”—put the students and 
their interests ahead of history of literature 
and literary analysis. 


“THE CASE OF THE MODERN NOV- 
el,” by Dorothy A. Frank, appears in the 
same issue of the English Quarterly. Miss 


Frank admits all the difficulty and brutality 
of contemporary fiction but feels that the 
best of our novels are honest attempts to 
understand our perplexing and materialistic 
society—some of it without idealism and 
hope. The teacher, who presumably has a 
wider view of both literature and life, should 
not leave young people to flounder in this 
literature but should help them through dis- 
cussion to interpret and evaluate it sanely. 
She is thinking of the twelfth grade. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, AS SUCH, 
is chiefly an eleventh-grade study, at least 
in Illinois high schools. “Understanding and 
enjoyment of good writing produced by 
American writers” is its chief aim. These 
facts appear in “A Progress Report of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English 
Committee on ‘A Study of the Teaching of 
American Literature,’” presented in the 
Illinois English Bulletin for December by 
Liesette J. McHarry, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee has gone on to ask the 
English teachers of the state to list “five im- 
portant American ideals, concepts, or be- 
liefs.”” Most frequently mentioned are ethi- 
cal and moral virtues, especially honesty. 
Next come the notion that life in a democ- 
racy is “good” and a proud concept of the 
development of American democracy, fol- 
lowed by tolerance, pride in the American 
heritage, freedom (undefined), responsibil- 
ity, the brotherhood of man, etc. 

The committee will now study and per- 
haps assist the efforts of some schools which 
are making progress in stimulating the 
growth of American ideals. 


“A SAMPLING OF COMPOSITION ER- 
rors of College Freshmen in a Course Other 
than English” is reported by Phil C. Lange 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


in the Journal of Educational Research. Of 
261 papers produced by the first writing as- 
signment in a course in human growth and 
development, about 3 per cent were illegible, 
about 5 per cent free from misspellings, and 
more than half had more than four different 
misspellings. The students had average lan- 
guage abilities when measured by stand- 
ardized achievement tests, but their papers 
were so careless that by proofreading they 
could have corrected one-third of the mis- 
spellings and one-half of the punctuation 
errors. Many felt that it was unfair to expect 
them to write well in a course other than 
English. The assignment may have been 
poorly motivated, but apparently their high- 
school training had not developed habits 
and ideals of writing well—except in English 
classes. 


“ARE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS DOING 
Their Job?” by Agnes E. Meyer in the Feb- 
ruary Atlantic Monthly should be read by 
every teacher and school administrator. It 
is a ringing challenge for a revitalized cur- 
riculum. Mrs. Meyer feels very strongly 
that education has fallen behind in one of 
our central problems, namely, “the split 
that exists in our civilization between sci- 
ence and society, between our accumulation 
of expert techniques and our spontaneity in 
applying these techniques to the problems 
of everyday living.” The specific problem of 
the public school and its curriculum is to 
bridge this gap. This need is already felt in 
the modern trends of curriculum-making, 
but the schools still don’t reach the com- 
munity. Teachers are hampered by “the- 
ories of education that have no meaning in 
this revolutionary era.”’ Too many school 
administrators are dictators. The average 
classroom teacher could be flexible and 
spontaneous if she were allowed to be, but 
she isn’t. Boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators have looked upon her too long 
as a mere employee. The school must no 
longer be the dumping-ground for com- 
munity problems. Adults must be educated 
to the fact that social problems are com- 
munity problems. More attention and sup- 
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port must be given to talented children. 
They must all learn how to work, not just 
get passed. We must have a lot more teach- 
ers as well as more freedom for those we 
have if the social orientation of the public 
school is to be achieved. And all this is going 
to be expensive. But it is the price of our 
survival. 


THE NCTE CONVENTION IN CHI- 
cago last Thanksgiving is favorably noticed 
by Paul B. Diederich in the “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment” of the Janu- 
ary School Review. But principally it is used 
as a springboard for launching the question 
whether it would not be better to abolish 
English classes in favor of compulsory read- 
ing periods in the library and English- 
teacher supervision of speaking and writing 
in other courses. Some of the unpleasant 
facts which Mr. Diederich cites should chal- 
lenge teachers of English to improve their 
performance. 


JOHN J. DE BOER’S PAPER ON “CUL- 
tivating Powers of Discrimination in Read- 
ing,” in the same magazine, is too well 
packed for summarizing. It ends: “Critical 
reading calls for a fundamentally new ap- 
proach to the curriculum itself—meaning an 
organization in terms of pupil purposes so 
that there would be frequent occasions for 
critical reading. 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON, WHO 
writes the “Educational News and Editorial 
Comment” in the February School Review, 
includes some sane comment on teaching 
students to listen. For example: “The fun- 
damental attack which teachers should 
make on the problem of improving listening 
habits and abilities is the provision of abun- 
dant opportunities for meaningful listening” 
(italics ours). And he goes on to imply that 
there should be as little as possible of forced, 
perfunctory hearing of speech sounds not 
significant to the students. 


ALSO IN THE FEBRUARY SCHOOL 
Review are “‘Selected References on Second- 
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ary-School Instruction. II. The Subject 
Fields.” The English section is done by 
Dora V. Smith. 


“IMPLICATIONS OF FANTASY FOR 
Education” are discussed by Percival M. 
Symonds in the Elementary School Journal 
for January. (He assumes, apparently, the 
pupils’ rather broad freedom in writing 
stories and poems and in drawing.) He 
values most the more sympathetic approach 
to individual children because of the teach- 
er’s understanding them through their fan- 
tasies. Understanding of the motivation of 
children’s behavior may lead to different 
treatment of the same outward behavior of 
two children. Each should get at school less 
of what he gets too much of at home and at 
school more of what he gets too little of at 
home. 

Though children are to be helped to bring 
their fantasies into line with reality, this is 
not to be done in a way to discourage their 
expression. Such expression and even the 
reading of lurid comics may drain off the 
feeling which might otherwise produce mis- 
behavior. 

Professor Symonds is writing about the 
elementary school, but all he says might ap- 
ply to the high school. The chief differences 
are the teachers’ slighter acquaintance with 
each pupil because of departmental work, 
and the adolescent’s hesitancy to express his 
fantasies. 


“THE EFFECT OF THE ATTITUDES 
of the Reader upon Critical Reading Abil- 
ity” was the subject of an experiment re- 
ported by Helen J. Crossen in the Journal of 
Educational Research for December. Among 
ninth-graders who were reading about the 
Negro and about Germans (during World 
War II), friendliness or indifference to Ne- 
groes and Germans made little difference in 
critical reading, but prejudice against the 
Negro impaired critical reading consider- 
ably. Dislike of Germans had less effect upon 
reading about them. 


ARE COMIC BOOKS, RADIO SERIALS, 
and motion pictures harmful when overused 
by children? Florence Heisler studied 635 
children in Grades I-VIII in Farmingdale, 
New York. She was unable to find “sig- 
nificant differences between those children 
who read comic books, attended moving pic- 
tures, and listened to serial radio programs 
to the greatest extent and those who par- 
ticipated in these activities seldom or not at 
all.” Do these things have no effect? Or are 
the good and bad effects of the movies, 
serials, and comics about evenly balanced? 
Do the offerings in Farmingdale include all 
the objectionable movies and comics? Miss 
Heisler’s report is in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research for November. 


IN ANSWER TO THE MANY ATTACKS 
upon comics books and magazines, pub- 
lishers have formed an Association of Com- 
ics Magazine Publishers. The association 
has adopted a code which includes these pro- 
visions: “(1) Sexy, wanton comics should 
not be published. No drawing should show a 
female indecently or unduly exposed, and in 
no event more nude than in a bathing suit 
commonly worn in the U.S.A. (2) Crime 
should not be presented in such a way as to 
throw sympathy against law and justice... . 
(3) No scenes of sadistic torture should be 
shown. (4) Vulgar and obscene language 
should never be used.” Only about one-third 
of the firms in this business have agreed to 
follow the code. One big man in the business 
told Time that “there are more morons than 
people in the United States, and his outfit 
intended catering to their trade.” 


SYLLABIFYING—BY PRINTING IN 
syllables—the words of the spelling lesson 
does not have any significant effect upon pu- 
pils’ learning to spell the words. So Thomas 
D. Horn reports in the Elementary School 
Journal for January. Does this necessarily 
invalidate the notion that in the upper 
grades and high school it is helpful to study 
the words (printed solid) by silently pro- 
nouncing the syllables while writing them? 
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“A UNIT OF WORK ON THE AMERI- 
can Newspaper” is outlined by C. C. Harvey 
in the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals for January. 
Your principal probably has this magazine 
and will be pleased if you ask him to lend it 
to you. 


AN “ENGLISH TEACHING CENTER,” 
designed in 1945 by Co-ordinator Luzerne 
W. Crandall and the secondary-English 
training teachers of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, was broadened in 
scope in the fall of 1948 when the in-service 
department of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education took over the project to include 
teachers of language-communication skills 
from the elementary school through junior 
college to adult education. Six members of 
the Los Angeles Public Library staff co- 
operate. 

Eminent leaders in varied lines of educa- 
tional work have served as featured speak- 
ers of the group which meets in the central 
public library lecture room on stated Satur- 
day mornings from 10:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
for discussion of classroom problems of all 
those who ¢each or use in their teaching the 
language-communication skills. The first 
hour is given to an inspirational talk by the 
guest speaker, and the second hour to an 
open discussion of such issues as formal 
versus functional “grammar” teaching, 
teaching literature “as a weapon’”’ for inter- 
cultural education, teaching the “nonverbal- 
minded” pupils, etc. In-service training 
credit is offered by the Los Angeles Board of 
Education to those teachers in regular at- 
tendance. 

The whole project is based upon the two 
guide-line principles: “‘English is a basic tool 
of all teaching-learning” and ‘‘Every teacher is 
an English teacher perforce.” 


SUMMARY 237 


Our information comes from Myrtle 
Crowley Force, UCLA training teacher. 
Would not similar projects be practicable in 
other cities? 


“SOUND FILMS MOTIVATE ENGLISH 
Composition,” Evan Lodge, supervisor of 
English in Cleveland, declares in the Janu- 
ary Clearing House. Most of the one hun- 
dred films which the Cleveland English 
teachers have catalogued as useful in ,this 
way are factual and as appropriate to:sci- 
ence or social studies as to English. {In 
Cleveland composition and literature are 
taught in separate semesters.) 


TWO RECENT PHOTOPLAYS OF IN- 
terest to teachers of English have been made 
the subjects of illustrated discussion guides. 
Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet is treated by Max 
J. Herzberg in a booklet published by Pub- 
licity Department, Universal Pictures, 445 
Park Avenue, New York City. Orson Welles’ 
Macbeth is treated in a guide written by 
Hardy R. Finch and published by Republic | 
Pictures, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


THE AWARD OF THE NEA JOURNAL 
for “The Most Important Book of 1948” 
goes to Our Plundered Planet (Little, Brown) 
by Fairfield Osborn. In his announcement in 
the January issue of the NEA Journal, Joy 
Elmer Morgan writes that this distinction is 
annually given a book which “‘if studied by 
all the people would help to build the under- 
standing essential to the successful opera- 
tion of democratic society.” He goes on to 
say that Our Plundered Planet has “‘rare per- 
spective and charm” and “should be given a 
place in the curriculum that would bring it 
to the attention of every high school and 
college student for years to come.” 


About Literature 


THREE VERY DIVERSE ESSAYS ON 
the craft of writing, all three of which for 
divers reasons should be stimulating and 
helpful to students are: “The Life of Litera- 


ture,” by Stephen Spender, in the Novem- 
ber through January issues of the Partisan 
Review (now a monthly) ; “The Reading and 
Writing of Short Stories,” by Eudora 
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Welty, in the February Aélantic Monthly (to 
be continued); and “The Hostile Neces- 
sity,”” by Maxwell Geismar, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature (January 29). 

Spender’s recollections are delightful. 
They form a portion of an autobiographical 
work in progress. Partly narrative and 
anecdotal, partly analytic and explanatory, 
they give a good picture of what poetry 
means to a very young man who hopes to be 
a poet, and of that young man’s progress in 
his art. His friends and fellow-writers— 
Auden, Eliot, Sackville-West, Harold Nicol- 
son, D. H. Lawrence, Christopher Isher- 
wood,and others—appear from time to time, 
to have their say about the imaginative and 
creative processes. The final effect upon the 
reader is of having listened in upon some 
very good conversation among some bril- 
liant but occasionally daffy writers. 

Miss Welty’s essay is based upon what to 
some might seem an old-fashioned premise, 
namely, that stories are written to be en- 
joyed! She makes very clear that enjoying 
does not require that the author and the 
reader shall be easy on each other. “I mean 
only not to bother the story—not interrupt 
and interpret it on the side as if the con- 
science were at stake. To see it clear and it- 
self, we must see it objectively.” All that 
any of us can know about writing, she thinks, 
is what it seems like to us. “It’s not an imi- 
tative process.” There is a Great Divide be- 
tween criticism and writing a story. “The 
fact that a story will reduce to elements and 
can be analyzed, does not necessarily mean 
it started with them—certainly not con- 
sciously. A story can start with a bird 
song.” And again. “‘A story is not the same 
thing when it ends that it was when it began. 
Something happens . . . the writing of it. It 
becomes. And as a story becomes, I believe 
we as readers understand by becoming too— 
by enjoying.” How would we wish a story of 
our own to be understood? she asks. “By 
way of delight—by its being purely read, for 
the first fresh impact and the wonder at- 
tached; isn’t this the’ honest answer? It 
seems to me that almost the first hope we 
ever had, when we gave someone a story all 


fresh and new, was that the story would 
read new. And that’s how we should read.” 
There is much more, of course, and all of it 
is invigorating. 

Geismar is a young American literary 
critic who has already published two vol- 
umes in a series dealing with American 
novelists. His essay will give help (and sol- 
ace) especially to students embarking upon 
the composition of a research paper, and to 
their teachers, whose dicta his essay will 
eloquently footnote, for what he describes 
with great intimacy are the actual processes 
of literary research: reading problems, how 
horrible it is when you can’t read the notes 
you took several weeks before, what some- 
times happens to The Outline, how in pur- 
suit of emphasis what you thought was the 
central idea may vanish and a new one 
sharpen up, the birth pangs of the first 
draft, the sweating out of successive revi- 
sions, the exasperation of afterthoughts. 
What the student sees are all the tools he’s 
been taught to use being used. What will 
cheer him will be the discovery that even 
experienced writers sometimes find them 


slippery. 


“CAN WRITERS TEACH WRITERS?” 
is the question raised by Granville Hicks in 
the February Tomorrow. Last summer Hicks 
taught at the Pacific Northwest Writers 
Conference. He reports that he thinks these 
conferences serve a real purpose as an anti- 
dote to the cultural isolation of the West— 
that most of the people there had come for 
intellectual stimulus rather than for writing 
techniques per se—that they got both but 
that the stimulus was more important than 
the techniques. 


“CONFESSIONS OF A PLAYWRIGHT,” 
by William Saroyan in the same issue of 
Tomorrow, paints a very painful picture of 
what it means in our time for a writer of 
plays to try to get a play produced. He de- 
scribes specifically and in detail the dictator- 
ship of the Dramatists Guild; the unpleas- 
ant machinations of agents, producers, and 
directors; the uneasy role of the drama 
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critic; and finally the newest wrinkle in try- 
outs, the tryout in a private home before 
potential financial backers. By the end of 
three or four pages the reader is willing to 
agree with Saroyan that “the playwright 
who expects to do his work with a free heart 
must simply arrange life to survive pleas- 
antly with very little money.” 


SOVIET LITERATURE IS IN A VERY 
sorrowful state, according to Robert Magi- 
doff, who tells why in an article entitled 
“Writing in the USSR” in the winter An- 
tioch Review. The chief reason for the pre- 
vailing mediocrity is to be found in Magi- 
doff’s own question: “How can artists soar 
to heights of inspiration when they are 
placed in strait jackets of fear?” The Party 
keeps Soviet publication under the strictest 
control and censorship. Soviet artists, among 
other things, “must not create ‘non-politi- 
cal’ works; show appreciation of anything 
foreign, criticize the Party Line or the 
leaders in the remotest way; be purely lyri- 
cal or be pessimistic. On the other hand, 
Soviet artists must rebuff ‘the hideous slan- 
ders and attacks against our Soviet culture’ 
(Zhdanov); stress the ideological and hu- 
man superiority of our people brought up by 
our socialist regime (Simonov) ; participate 
dynamically in the achievement of the cur- 
rent objectives of the Soviet Union be it the 
Five-Year plan, reconstruction, or a hate- 
America campaign.” As Magidoff points 
out, ukases to the effect that great works of 
art be written cannot accomplish that sub- 
lime aim. ‘What is needed is freedom, the 
‘right to err’ without fear of reprisal.” 
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“AN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Again,” by Berry T. Spencer in the winter 
Sewanee Review, inquires into the way in 
which literature becomes American. After 
discussing various elements and concepts 
which presumably enter into its composi- 
tion, he concludes that American literature 
is “a complex of several potential responses 
on the part of the reader” and that “a na- 
tional literature may after all be responsible 
enough if it can use native symbol and na- 
tive experience to suggest the nature and 
destiny of man.” 


A NEW MAGAZINE IS TO COST $30.00 
a copy or $150.00 a year (bimonthly). The 
Nation’s Heritage, published by B. C. 
Forbes & Sons, is primarily a picture maga- 
zine reproducing paintings, etchings, and 
woodcuts to show the greatness of Amer- 
ica’s heritage. Text is confined entirely or 
practically to the captions explaining the 
pictures. There are 389 such pictures in the 
first issue, which was displayed to 250 book- 
men and newsmen at a luncheon in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, January 
11. Several hundred institutions have al- 
ready subscribed. The picture (we did not 
buy a copy!) of the magazine indicates a large 
page and a binding like that of an ordinary 
case-bound book. 

This magazine illustrates the trend to 
substitute pictures for print which provoked 
the article on “Reading Pictures: Report of 
a Unit,” by John C. Raymond and Alex- 
ander Frazier in the English Journal \ast 
October. 


About Radio 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
System broadcasts each Sunday night a 
comedy sketch titled “Our Miss Brooks,” 
which has as its title role an English 
teacher, who, according to the press releases 
is an “irresponsible schoolteacher who vacil- 
lates between the classic three R’s and a 
fourth R, as in Romance.” 


The NCTE Committee on Radio has felt 
called upon to make some sort of statement 
concerning a program which deals with a 
teacher of English. However, the feelings in 
the committee are far from unanimous. 

Pupil comment from several classrooms 
throughout the country yield these opin- 
ions: ‘“‘A very silly program.” “An English 
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teacher couldn’t be as shallow as Miss 
Brooks.” “Miss Brooks neither speaks, acts, 
nor has the characteristics of a typical 
schoolteacher.” “In real life pupils and 
teachers don’t plan a scheme together 
against the principal. The teachers’ prob- 
lems and salary situation is far more serious 
than what it is made to be in this program.” 
“Tt is wonderful how the sponsors of Palm- 
olive soap turn a serious problem of school 
needs into a delightful comedy.” “I recom- 
mend this program as listening material for 
child and adult. To the child it brings back 
the daily occurrences that he and his teach- 
ers go through; to the adult it brings back 
his happy schooldays.” “I wish more teach- 
ers were like Miss Brooks.” “Miss Brooks 
uses too many slang expressions that an 
English teacher would refrain from using— 
especially in front of pupils.” 

Variety, the trade journal of the show 
business, says in its December 8 issue: ““The 
ex-documentarians have carried over their 
hard-hitting techniques into commercial 
programs where it counts for more. Cited, 
for example, is CBS’s ‘Our Miss Brooks,’ in 
bringing the economic plight of teachers be- 
fore the public in a sugar-capsuled form of 
popular entertainment. But the basic idea 
that something has to be done for the 
teacher is as effectively struck home as if a 
straight documentary had handled the prob- 
lem. Probably more effectively. . . .” 

Samuel G. Gilburt, member of the Com- 
mittee on Radio and teacher of English at 
the Straus Junior High School in Brooklyn 
and at the City College of New York, re- 
viewed the program for Listenables, Feb- 
ruary 14, in this fashion: 


I am an English teacher. I teach graduate 
courses to teachers of English. Some of my best 
friends are teaching English. But I have never 
met anyone remotely resembling the English 
teacher portrayed by Miss Eve Arden in “Our 
Miss Brooks.” 

Miss Brooks is nothing more than the usual 
predatory female incarnate. Frequently, it is 
downright embarrassing to listen to her machi- 
nations toward entrapping that simple boob, 
Mr. Boynton, of the biology department. The 
ethics of Miss Brooks trying to get the chair- 


manship of the English department at Mid- 
wood High School were not only questionable 
but execrable. 

The program is a novel attempt to improve 
on “soap operas,” but the chief characters, in- 
cluding the principal and the sixteen-year-old 
pupil, are fantastically unreal. The program re- 
lies chiefly on low comedy situations which are 
usually forced and therefore strained. 

As a teacher, I am grateful for the rare, inci- 
dental implications that there are good-looking 
teachers who have a sense of humor; that 
teachers work hard; that their salaries are too 
low. The latter point, particularly, deserves 
better consideration, however, than to be the 
butt of light laughter. 

Unfortunately, the script writer has not de- 
cided yet in his mind whether he wishes to 
clarify some educational problems of the day or 
to evolve a low comedy serial. Hence, listeners 
are confused, and the results are an amorphous 
potpourri of educational jargon and ‘‘corn.”’ 

It seems to me that the clash of thirty-five 
adolescent personalities against the whetstone 
mind of a mature, integrated English teacher 
should result in a reservoir of adult script possi- 
bilities. English teachers are masters in culling 
and teaching the very best of America’s and the 
world’s literary heritage. Walter Lippmann has 
said “To teach English is to be dealing every 
day with the main instrument of civilized liv- 
ing.” Is it not, therefore, bitterly disappointing 
that a radio writer utilizing a medium the es- 
sence of which is audio appeal has not woven 
into “Our Miss Brooks” excellent lessons in 
poetry, on controversial issues, on human rela- 
tionships, such as take place every day in count- 
less English classrooms all over the United 
States? 

“Our Miss Brooks” has infinite possibilities, 
were it pitched on a higher level. As it is now, 
the only ““R” Miss Brooks is adept at is Ro- 
mance—and that of a very low order. Thus the 
program forfeits a sizeable, adult listening 
audience! 


THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO IS BE- 
ginning to collect nominations for the 1948- 
49 NCTE radio awards. Ballots may be se- 
cured from Leon C. Hood, chairman, 61 
Lafayette Avenue, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Any member of the National Council is 
privileged to submit suggestions. 
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Books and Recordings 


THE READER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

For the school library, the classroom ref- 
erence shelf, the teacher’s desk, and the pri- 
vate library, here’ is the best one-volume 
encyclopedia of world literature and the 
arts that is available. To the general reader 
as well as to the serious student, it is a handy 
and an indispensable reference volume. It 
contains a wealth of information not readily 
found elsewhere which will serve to illumi- 
nate and enrich one’s reading experience. To 
both the amateur and the professional 
writer it will serve as an invaluable source 
book of ideas. To the cross-word puzzle ad- 
dict it will prove to be a necessity. 

This encyclopedia is a comprehensive col- 
lection of miscellaneous information relating 
to literature and the arts. Among the special 
features are plots, characters, and themes of 
novels, short stories, operas, and plays, and 
résumés of poems; biographies of American 
and foreign novelists, short-story writers, 
playwrights, poets, essayists, artists, and 
musicians, from antiquity to the present 
day. It contains, also, biographies of famous 
scientists, historians, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, military men, actors, and other great 
and near-great of all times. It includes bibli- 
cal, classical, and mythological allusions and 
historical and geographical references. It 
identifies musical compositions and famous 
works of art. It defines literary terms and 
modern trends in literature (Joyce, Sartre, 
Kafka, and Mann). It explains origins of 
words, phrases, and slang terms and lists 
nicknames and pseudonyms. In this volume 
special attention has been given to contem- 
porary material seldom found in reference 
books. 

* William Rose Benét (ed.), The Reader’s Ency- 
clopedia. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1948. 
Pp. 1,248. $6.00; thumb-indexed, $6.75. 


Its editor, William Rose Benét, needs no 
introduction to teachers of English. He is 
well known as a poet, critic, and literary 
editor. Under his able leadership a staff of 
experts devoted more than ten years to the 
preparation of this reference work. During 
this time they were guided and aided by 
questions, suggestions, and additions from 
readers of Crowell’s Handbook for Readers 
and Writers, which was published in 1925 
and which served as the nucleus of the 
present work. 

One wonders, however, why Mr. Benét 
and his staff included some items and 
omitted others which seem as important as, 
or more important than, some of those which 
have been included. But in a work of this 
type no editor or group of editors can hope 
to satisfy completely all readers. The prob- 
lem and its handling are plainly presented 
by Mr. Benét in his preface: “One simply 
has to set a term, and mark boundaries. 
Therefore, for this new book, much more 
grist has actually been gathered than has 
come through the mill. At that, it deserves 
to be called a one-volume literary encyclo- 
pedia”—and, one might add, an encyclope- 
dia that is surprisingly complete, well-organ- 
ized and authoritative. In a work of such 
scope and variety, errors are bound to occur, 
but they are rare. For a work of such magni- 
tude, and a first edition at that, the number 
is remarkably small. 

The Reader’s Encyclopedia is an attractive 
volume of 1,248 pages containing 18,499 en- 
tries varying in length from a line or two to 
several pages. The entries are arranged al- 
phabetically with an effective system of 
cross-reference on related matters. 


GRACE A. BENSCOTER 


FROEBEL SCHOOL 
Gary, INDIANA 
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FOLK SONGS ON RECORDS 


Every teacher of folklore and American 
literature will find useful this compilation! 
of recordings of folksongs. It brings together 
under various heads (British and American 
ballads, American songs, spirituals, Negro 
work and secular songs, American Indian 
music, foreign folk song and music, folk- 
dance music) a great number of the avail- 
able recordings with names of singers, types 
of instruments used, manufacturers, record 
numbers, and comments on the quality of 
recording and style (such as ‘‘needlessly 
operatic,” “pleasing and authentic,” etc.). 
Mr. Lumpkin is careful to indicate what 
records he has not heard himself and fre- 
quently indicates a not unwarranted doubt 
about what manufacturers label a “folk 
song.” Very useful is the indication of the 
relation to a Child ballad, if such relation 
exists. Frequently, more is to be said about 
such relationship than can be shown by his 
brief note. For example, the ‘Riddle Song” 
sung by Burl Ives, mentioned on page 8, is 
more closely related to a riddle in Child 46 
than to Child 1. Sometimes a warning, such 
as the one that a particular version of “Rye 
Whiskey” “contains a blasphemous phrase,”’ 
may be useful to the more sensitive, perhaps 
high-school teachers. 

FRANKLIN D. CooLey 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


THE OLIVIER HAMLET 


Though the Columbia—Maurice Evans 
Hamlet! remains the basic recording for 
school use, since it is a recording and not a 
transcription of a sound track, the Victor- 
Olivier version? provides a fine comparison 
set and a more natural, more melancholy 
Dane. The sound-track drawback, with 
unexplained pauses and some flatness due to 
the lack of visual effects, can be turned to 
use by the imaginative teacher to illustrate 
differences in the media for which each was 
intended as well as the obvious contrast in 
the Evans and Olivier interpretations. 

Muir Mathieson’s conducting of William 
Walton’s score, in accompaniment and in 
two complete sides, gives students good 
music by which to judge movie scores and is 
in rather happy contrast with the indiffer- 
ence of the background music in the Evans 
album. The music of the Olivier play scene 
and the surflike background for his “‘To be 
or not to be,” are excellently subordinated 
to the action of the first and the mood of the 
latter scene. 

DENNIS J. HANNAN 


WAPPINGERS CENTRAL SCHOOL 
WaAPPINGERS Fatits, New YORK 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. |] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Elephant and Castle. By R. C. Hutcutnson. Rine- 
hart. $3.75. 

Many, many characters. London between the 
world wars. A girl of good family chanced to see in 
a street brawl a young Italian from the slums. She 
befriended and married him somewhat against his 
will. He had his good points and some that were bad, 
but the girl was obsessed with a desire to reform and 
educate him. There are plots and subplots, not well 
organized, tragedy, humor, a suggestion of Dickens, 
and a murder. Colorful background. Interesting. 
658 pages, small print. eliruary Book of-the-Month 
Club selection. 


* Folksongs on Records. Comp. Ben Gray Lump- 
kin, Boulder, Colo.: University of Colorado, 1948. 
Pp. 27. $1.00 (mimeographed). 


England to Me. By Emtty Haun. Doubleday. $3.00. 


Emily is now living with her English husband and 
daughter in his old home in England. In a good- 
natured “with malice toward some” manner she 
pokes a lot of fun at English customs, parliament, 
and life in general. Amusing. (She may be right.) 


The Dukays. By Lajos Z1Lany. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 

Hungary’s foremost novelist wrote this novel 
during World War II while he was hiding from the 
Nazis. He is a Yale graduate. The Dukays were a 
large, a very large, family of the Hungarian aristoc- 


' Maurice Evans, Hamlet. Columbia MM6s1. 
Three 12-inch discs, $7.50. 

Lawrence Olivier. Hamlet. RCA _ Victor 
DM1273. Three 12-inch discs, $4.75. 
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racy. The first chapters tell of the ancestral wealth, 
the family before World War I, their lands and 
castles, their imperialism. ‘“The established order of 
things, whether in barracks or bureaus, came simply 
to this: who lived in fear of whom and why.” The 
dissolution of the Dukay family, of land tenure, and 
of the government of Hungary came together, by the 
end of World War II. Count Dupi, the head of the 
family, died taking stock of his existence: youthful 
escapades, love affairs, the luxury of his palaces, his 
income and expenditures—in fine, the way he had 
“invested his moneys and his morals.” A social study 
and political treatise, satirical, tragic, 795 pages. 


Wicked Water. By MacktnLay Kantor. Random. 
$2.75. 

By the author of The Voice of Bugle Ann, etc., 
but very different. In 1899 the western cattlemen 
were being pushed about by homesteaders. What 
could they do? Bus Crow, notorious killer—he 
boasted of sixty-seven victims—was hired to solve 
their problems. This is an interesting study of the 
mind of an abused child—later to become the man 
who declared, “‘I’ll always kill, get a gun and keep 
killing and killing.”” The devious ways of the cattle- 
men are also probed. Based upon fact. 216 pages. 
Good print. 


The Fires of Spring. By James A. MICHENER. Ran- 
dom. $3.50. 

By the 1947 Pulitzer Prize winner, author of 
Tales of the South Pacific. The story of the growing- 
up of David Harper, opening with his boyhood in a 
poorhouse where his aunt and guardian was em- 
ployed. The chapters devoted to the love and protec- 
tion given him by the old men are significant, re- 
warding, and beautiful. The later chapters describe 
his development. He was drawn into a world of petty 
thievery, bad women, and travel. This period was 
followed by ambition, college, editing, and deter- 
mination to write a novel. 


The Heat of the Day. By E11zABeTH Bowen. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

Critics have called Miss Bowen the most distin- 
guished living British novelist. The background of 
this novel is London of World War IT. Stella Rodney, 
a widow with a grown son, is infatuated with a man 
of whose life she knows too little. There is another 
man who hints that he has information which he 
cannot disclose. There are few characters, but these 
are very real. A vivid story. Short. Good print. 


An Edge of Light. By Frank K. KELty. Little, 

Brown. $3.00. 

A lengthy, unusual, and enlightening analysis of 
the book is presented on the jacket. “‘A novel that 
tells of headline hunters of the great press agencies 
and of the women who share their lives. . . .”” There 
are press men who have seen battles in the moun- 
tains of Greece, Soviet reporters, others who have 
been in China and foreign hot spots. Revealing, in- 
tense, disquieting. The men who have seen and 
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taken part in this war—those who survive—will 
surely, if the world lasts, “‘see the edge of light and 
make peace.” 


Popcorn on the Ginza. By Lucy HERNDON CROCKETT. 

Sloane. $3.50. 

During World War II the author, daughter of an 
army officer, spent—as representative of the Red 
Cross—twenty-two months in the South Pacific, 
three months in the Philippines, and eighteen 
months in Japan and Korea. She calls her book ‘‘an 
informal portrait.”” These are a skilled observer’s 
firsthand experiences, varied, human, sympathetic, 
profound. She is not afraid to criticize both con- 
queror and conquered. She found the Japanese out- 
look ‘‘at least well shot with rays of hope—no con- 
quered people ever knew defeat to taste so sweet.” 


Catch a Falling Star. By FREDERIC VAN DE WATER. 

Duell. $3.00. 

A story of Vermont during the Revolution. 
Authentic early Vermont, with Indian raids, negoti- 
ations with the British in Canada, perilous missions, 
schemes, and counterschemes. History brightly 
threaded with romance. 


The Walled City. By EtspeTH Hux ey. Lippincott. 
$3.00. 

Another story of British colonial administrators 
in East Africa, 1919 to World War II. The story is 
interesting from the beginning. Two oldsters in a 
London club hear the late war news and comment 
upon it. We meet “old Freddie”; homesick, scheming 
wives and their kind; but best of all we see a bar- 
barian community pursuing its own way despite 
British overlords. A rewarding picture of two 
civilizations. 


Yankee Folks. By Epwtn V. MitTcHELL. Vanguard. 
$3.00. 

Yankees are usually presented as rather grim, but 
in this book we have an exception. Their character is 
complex, but a large collection of really amusing 
anecdotes proves that they have some sense of hu- 
mor. There is an interesting chapter on hermits. II- 
lustrations are old engravings. Quite readable. 


Pursuit of the Horizon. By LLoyp HABERLY. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 

The life of George Catlin. As a young man Catlin 
dedicated his life to painting Indians. He followed 
them into Missouri and Mississippi and went into 
Canada and South America. He developed a genuine 
liking and respect for their way of life. He was a 
great collector, and we read with regret of the loss of 
his property. Many of his pictures survive, and the 
book is illustrated with them. Interest in Indians is 
growing. This book is good history and good reading. 


Forty-niners. By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. At- 
lantic—Little, Brown. $4.00. 


The author spent years assembling the material 
of westward migrations and the California Trail. The 
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story is told by a traveler who makes the trek from 
Independence, Missouri, to the gold fields. A story 
of suffering and heroism, of the little things that 
made up each day and night, of the songs the mi- 
grants sang, of the help the stronger gave the weaker, 
of the possessions they had to discard as the trip be- 
came more difficult and they found themselves ig- 
norant and poorly prepared. 


Sweden: Champion of Peace. By Davip HinsLow. 

Putnam. $4.00. 

How has Sweden kept out of war? A rapid survey 
of Scandinavian history up to World War II is in- 
formative. Sweden has kept out of war for one hun- 
dred and thirty years. There is a detailed account of 
the Swedish foreign policy and a survey of the pres- 
ent economic, social, and diplomatic position. Sever- 
al reliable and well-informed Swedes have checked 
the accuracy of the book. More informative than 
forceful. 


The Penal Colony. By Franz Karka. Schocken. 
$3.00. 

This collection, which includes no novels, con- 
tains all the writings which Kafka himself approved 
and felt would stand the test of time. ““The Meta- 
morphosis,” “‘A Hunger Artist,” ‘‘A Country Doc- 
tor,” “Josephine,” ‘The Singer,” and ‘“‘The Judg- 
ment” are representative. So much has been written 
about Kafka that readers will welcome these sensitive 
translations by Willa and Edwin Muir. Kafka al- 
ways sought simplicity. 


Henry David Thoreau. By JosepH Woop KrvutTcu. 

Sloane. Pp. 298. $3.50. 

A biographical and critical study of the man and 
his work and of his relation to American and world 
literature. First volume in a new ‘“‘American Men of 
Letters” series. 


The Way of a Fighter. By CLAIRE LEE CHENNAULT. 
Edited by Ropert Hotz. Putnam. $4.50. 


Controversial. General Chennault has in the 
postwar period operated a civilian airline for the 
war-torn cities of non-Communist China and has a 
Chinese wife. He criticizes violently the role of the 
United States in China. He speaks frankly of his in- 
terviews and conversations with notables—Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek and Madame 
Chiang, General Marshall, General MacArthur, and 
others. He has no hesitation in condemning—angrily 
—faults in diplomacy and warfare, personal politics 
and conferences. He is enthusiastic about using air- 
planes for constructive purposes—building up a 
country. 


Insight and Outlook. By ArTHUR KOESTLER. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 

Each individual, says Koestler, has the “‘self-as- 
sertive urge to be an independent unit” and the 
“‘self-transcending tendency to take [his] place as part 
of a greater whole.” Scientific discovery, artistic in- 
vention, and moral action spring from the “‘self- 


transcending drives,” while competition, war, etc., 
result from ‘“‘self-assertive drives.” Self-transcending 
drives, he believes, will win out in the end. Irwin 
Edman says of Koestler, ‘‘His special note is his can- 
vassing of the subtle cross currents, the psychic op- 
positions in the soul of the contemporary intellec- 
tual.” 


The Diaries of Franz Kafka, 1910-13, 1914-23. By 
Franz Karka. Schocken. 2 vols., $3.75 each. 
First publication of the complete diaries, a part 

of the mass of unpublished material left by Kafka 

when he died in 1924 at the age of forty-one. They 

include many dreams, short short stories, notes on a 

Yiddish theater troupe, prosaic details of his daily 

life, careful entries which were later used in stories 

and novels, with many pathetic and seemingly 
trivial observations and agonized introspections. 

“It is indeed a kind of wandering in the wilderness in 

reverse that I am undergoing,” he moans. 


Peaks and Lamas. By Marco Patuts. Rev. ed. 

Knopf. $6.50. 

Lavishly illustrated and beautifully designed. 
Mountain climbing in the Himalayas and very in- 
teresting information regarding the life, religion, and 
philosophic beliefs of the Tibetans. A book to own. 


American Argument. By Prart S. Buck with Es- 

LANDA GOODE ROBESON. John Day. $3.00. 

Mrs. Robeson, author of African Journeys, is the 
wife of Paul Robeson and has spent some years in 
Russia. Mrs. Robeson perhaps knows America bet- 
ter than the Chinese-bred Pearl Buck. Together they 
discuss a wide range of topics: the home, sex, mar- 
riage, woman’s place in the home, politics, etc. Pear] 
Buck compares American ideals with those of the 
Chinese. Naturally Mrs. Robeson is much concerned 
with the minorities. 


One-Way Ticket. By LANGsToN Hucues. Knopf. 

Pp. 136. $2.75. 

Short poems written during the last ten years by 
the best-known Negro poet. They range from bitter 
protests, like the title piece, through pictures of 
Harlem life to personal lyrics, even love poems. Not 
allusive or symbolic and rarely figurative in lan- 
guage. Free verse. 


Red Wine and Yellow Hair. By KENNETH PATCHEN. 

New Directions. $2.00. 

Poems, most of them short, notable rather for 
their passion than for their beauty. Some are as 
clear as the jacket blurb claims. Much of social 
protest and persistent, bald intrusion of sex. 


Ivan Franko: Selected Poems. Translated with a 
biographical introduction by PercrvaL Cunpy. 
Edited by CLARENCE A. MANNING. Philosophical 
Library. $4.50. 

Franko (1856-1916) was a patriotic poet of the 
western Ukraine (Galicia), a leader in arousing the 
spirit of an oppressed people ruled by Austria. 
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The American Drama since 1930. By JosepH MER- 
SAND. Modern Chapbooks (284 Montauk Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn). Pp. 188. $2.00. 


Essays on Kaufman, Rice, Odets, Clare Booth; 
on biographical plays, plays of social significance, 
plays written by women; and on the rediscovery of 
the audience’s imagination. 


Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits. By 
BERTRAND RuSSELL. Simon & Schuster. $5.00. 


A brief summary of present scientific “knowl- 
edge,” followed by a careful study of how we know 
anything and of how sure we should be that we 
know. Space, time, the validity of sensations and 
perceptions, the degree of probability of inferences, 
language as it enters into thinking and knowledge, 
are among the matters considered. 


Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis. By A. A. BRILL. 
Doubleday. $3.45. 


Theory and its application by the founder of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. 


How the Great Religions Began. By JosepH GAER. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 


Portraits of Jesus, Buddha, Kabir, Mahavira, 
Confucius, Lao-tsze, Zoroaster, Moses, and Moham- 
med and the developments of their religious systems. 
Illustrated. 


The Trying-out of ‘‘Moby Dick.”” By Howarp P. 
VINCENT. Houghton. $5.00. 
The author discusses the whaling literature used 
in the creation of Moby Dick and appraises Mel- 
ville’s place in literature. 


Bleak House. By Cuartes Dickens. Oxford. $3.50. 


Introduction by Sir Osbert Sitwell. With the 
original illustrations. 


The Scarlet Letter and Selected Prose Works. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Hendricks House. 
$2.25. 


Lengthy introduction by Gordon Roper. 


The New British Poets. Edited by KENNETH REx- 
ROTH. New Directions. $4.00. 


An anthology. Lengthy introduction by the 
editor outlines and analyzes recent developments in 
British poetry. Short poems from more than 70 
writers. Biographical notes. 312 pages. 


The Family: Its Function and Destiny. Planned and 
edited by RutH NaNnpA ANSHEN. (‘‘Science of 
Culture Series,” Vol. V.) Harper. $6.00. 


Contents: The patterns: The family in transition; 
natural history of the family; families in different 
countries and of different races. The structure: So- 
cial structure, education, housing, complexes, reli- 
gious values, traditions, crises. Articles discussing 
these subjects by more than twenty authorities. 
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The Law and You. By Max Rapin. (A ‘Mentor 
Book.”’) New American Library. $0.35. 
An original, not a reprint. Untechnical exposition 
of the chief principles by an eminent liberal author- 
ity. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


American Punctuation. By GrorGE SUMMEY, JR. 

Ronald Press. Pp. 182. $2.50. 

Ever since his Modern Punctuation appeared in 
1919, Professor Summey has been regarded as the 
chief academic authority on punctuation. His new 
book takes into account the considerable change in 
punctuation practices during the intervening three 
decades. It is more than a safe reference book; its 
discussions show both variations in current practices 
and why (not rules) the marks are used. 


Basic Instruction in Reading in Elementary and High 
Schools. Compiled and edited by Writram S. 
Gray. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 237. 
Paper. $2.50. 

Of the twenty-four chapters, eleven may be 
called general—applying to all levels. Most of the 
others have separate sections dealing with the high 
school. Among the topics are criteria of a sound basic 
reading program, current patterns of basic instruc- 
tion in reading, characteristics of children that influ- 
ence progress in learning to read, the kind of envi- 
ronment that stimulates maximum pupil effort, the 
types of instructional materials needed, the nature 
of the basic understandings, attitudes, and skills that 
should be developed. The papers were all read at the 
annual conference on reading at the University of 
Chicago, 1948. 


How To Enjoy Poetry. By ROBERT FARREN. Sheed & 

Ward. Pp. 288. $3.00. 

Seven simply written chapters dealing with 
prejudices against poetry, difficulties in reading it, 
meaning, imagery, sound, and the emotional experi- 
ence. Each chapter consists of Part A, an essay with 
some quotations, and Part B, quotations with some 
comments. 


The Miraculous Birth of Language. By RICHARD 
ALBERT WILSON. Preface by BERNARD SHAW. 
Philosophical Library. $3.75. 

An attempt to deduce language origins from 
idealist philosophy. No mention of Bloomfield and 
other scholarly students of language. Shaw praises 
the philosophy and jumps off into reform of our 
alphabet and orthography. 


Writing: From Idea to Printed Page. By GLENN 
GUNDELL. Foreword by FRANK LuTHER MOTT. 
Doubleday. Pp. 374. $5.95. 

Case histories of three factual articles, two 
stories, and the illustrations for a third story pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post. Each case his- 
tory begins with a (reduced) reproduction of all or 
part of the finished product, presents pertinent facts 
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about the writing, tells something of the origin of the 
idea of the piece, and then exhibits methods of 
gathering material and full-size reproductions of 
each draft with related criticisms. 


Sociometry in Group Relations. By HELEN HALL JEN- 
NINGS, in association with the STAFF OF INTER- 
GROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING SCHOOLS. 
American Council on Education. Pp. 85. $1.25. 


A technique of discovering personal relations 
within a group by asking each member to choose 
three others to work with in an immediate activity. 
Tabulation and charting is followed by various 
means of finding why the individuals chose as they 
did. The information is used to form congenial 
groups and also to discover ways in which individu- 
als and sometimes the group as a whole can be 
helped. Intergroup relations are scarcely mentioned 
in the booklet. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Read and Comprehend. Revised by PEARLE E. KNIGHT 
and ARTHUR E. TRAXLER. Heath. $2.20. 


A textbook for high-school instruction in reading 
as a separate strand or as separate units in the 
English course. Since it is primarily for develop- 
mental work and only secondarily for remedial work, 


the selections are more difficult than is usual in 
remedial books and instruction (as distinguished 
from practice exercises) is more extensive. 


Thought Pictures in Reading and Writing. By Ro- 
LAND BARKER. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Pp. 114. $2.00. 


An approach to reading—and later to speaking 
and writing—through grammar. The grammar is 
presented semi-inductively and without the conven- 
tional terminology. Attention is given some items, 
such as the meaning of ‘‘helpers” (auxiliary verbs), 
too often ignored. Tested in many classrooms before 
publication. 


Journalism and the School Paper. By DeWitt C. 
Reppick. 3d ed. Heath. Pp. 419. $2.40. 


A standard text for high-school courses in jour- 
nalism and a guide for school-paper stafis, with six 
new chapters. Lucidly written and down to earth. 


Language Skills, Advanced Course. By Dorotuy J. 
CoLsurn. Harcourt. Pp. 566. $2.12. 


Miss Colburn deals first with finding and select- 
ing materials and organizing them effectively. The 
second half of her book deals with revision, two- 
thirds of this given to correction of errors and the 
concluding chapters to strengthening sentences. 


Pamphlets 


Let’s Learn To Listen: Radio, Everyone’s Responsibil- 
ity. By WISCONSIN JoINT COMMITTEE FOR BET- 
TER RapIo LISTENING. Mrs. N. W. Madding (143 
N. Hancock, Madison). Offset. Pp. 60. $0.25. 


Much good material for teachers—or for pupils— 
except that format is forbidding. 


Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions. By COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION TRAINING 
AND RESEARCH IN RACE RELATIONS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CutcaGo. American Council on Race 
Relations (1126 E. Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago 
37). Offset. Pp. 55. 


Reading for Democracy. American Brotherhood, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews (203 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1). 


Separate lists for adults and children. 
How To Improve Your Study Habits. By SAMUEL N. 


LeCountT. Pacific Books (Box 558, Palo Alto, 
Calif.). Pp. 30. $0.25: 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. Pp. 175. $0.25. 
Useful to teachers of English chiefly in connection 

with composition projects. 


Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period. By 
Davin SEGEL, Specialist, Tests and Measure- 
ments, United States Office of Education. Super- 
intendent of Documents (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.). Pp. 41. 
$0.15. 


Blood’s Magic for All. By Atton L. BLAKESLEE. 
“Public Affairs Pamphlet,”’ No. 145. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet,” No. 145. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (12 East Thirty-eighth St., New York 16). 
Pp. 32. $0.20. 

Supplement, 1948-1949, to Wisconsin Reading Circle 


Annual. State Reading Circle Board, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison. 


Supplements the basic list issued in 1945-46. 
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EVERYDAY ENGLISH for HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Essentials of Communication 
Brewton « McMullan Page 


% English text-workbooks providing a complete course in 
grammar, composition, and usage. 


% A book for each year of the high school. This series may 
be used independently, or to supplement any standard 
textbook. 


% EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS answers 
the pupil’s question—‘*Why is good English important 
to me?’”’ 


Write for a Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago6 New York3 San Francisco5 Dallas1 Atlanta 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


An Effective English Program 


McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to the student and designed to help him 
master the basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming excellent traits of clear thinking 
that enable him to write and speak with confidence. 

The EssenTIaLs IN ENGLisH — LaBoratory MeEtTuHop unfolds to the high school student 
the full possibilities of the grammatical structure of the English language and stimulates 
him to constant improvement of his own speaking and writing habits. 

The Pray Encuisn Exercises for junior high school courses stresses mastery of the 
fundamentals along with practical oral and written application. 


The New Inprvipvat Corrective Exercises for the elementary grades provides an indi- 
vidualized program which develops effective language expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


WY) The McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kansas Columbus, Ohio 
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175 FIFTH AVENUE 


Give Your Pupils the Benefit of 
Modern, Stimulating and Appealing Reading 


THE GOOD EARTH by PEARL S. BUCK 
Edited by Jay E. Greene 


This Nobel prize-winning novel has been edited for school use, beautifully 
illustrated and supplemented by teaching aids. The simplicity of style and the 
deeply moving story in this great book of our generation make it appealing to 
readers of all grade levels. In portraying the realistic struggle for life of a family 
in China, this modern novel will heighten intercultural insight and under- 


Write us for an approval copy, returnable without obligation. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


HE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


| 


Appreciation Plus 


Literary appreciation is only one of 
the objectives of the PROSE AND 
POETRY series—there is also a spe- 
cial emphasis on literature as a 
medium for understanding human 
relationships. 

This idea is evident in the choice of 
literature; in the design of the study 
material which appears throughout 
the texts; and in the supplementary 
aids for teacher and pupil. 

Literary quality plus usefulness to 
the young reader—this is the PROSE 
AND POETRY series. 


Teachers’ Manuals — Workbooks 
Individually Bound Classics 


Write for descriptive folders. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Just Released 


SUPERVISION 


OF 


ENGLISH 


Edited by our 
COMMITTEE on SUPERVISION 


MIMEOGRAPHED 
65 pages 50 cents 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 WEST 68TH ST.+ CHICAGO 21 
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THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. : 


The English Series That 
“Has Everything” 


7 


ENGLISH and it has everything!” 


72 Fifth Avenue 


Grades 7-12, and a Teacher Aid for Every Grade 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By WOLFE « HAMILTON « GEYER 


A seventh-grade pupil in a Pennsylvania school was overheard by her teacher 
telling her companions: “We have a new English book called ENJOYING 


We ourselves might have hesitated to state this so unequivocally, but it does 
represent our true convictions. Vital Experience Themes .. . stimulating 
student models. . . flexible organization . . 
ment of grammar and usage . . . abundant practice materiak—ENJOYING 
ENGLISH has all these, plus that special informal approach so distinctively 
its own, which makes the pupil feel differently about his English work. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH May Be Just Right for You, Too! 
NEWSON & COMPANY _ New York 12, N.Y. 


. sound and well-balanced treat- 


FOUND! 


by hundreds of schools and teachers 


A METHOD OF SAVING TIME 


for themselves and pupils alike in 
checking required outside reading. 


JONES BOOK TESTS 


do these things in a sure, fair way. 


THE PUPILS LIKE THEM! 


You will, too, with one fair trial 


2500 different books covered 


Send a stamp for list and sample to 


JONES BOOK TESTS 
Box 41 Hill City, South Dakota 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 


1949 
Copyright 
by 
Griffeth 
and 


Walker 


ye pe Exercises provides a splendid series of 
drills and tests to search out and correct weaknesses in 
wey and language. It surveys all essentials of Eng- 

, so that the teacher may be assured that her stu- 
dents have mastered the subject. 

The 86 exercises provide the information which the 
7 should have, drill him on it, and test his grasp 
of it. 

Included in the back of the book is a succinct but 
complete survey of English fundamentals, for reference, 


study, and review. 
Thousands of a. school teachers used and praised 
the earlier edition of English Exercises. The 1949 edi- 


tion is even better. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


A Two-Year Basic Text 


LIVE ENGLISH 
By Easley S. Jones 


This progressive textbook lays a foundation for a thorough 
understanding of the mechanics of English in a way that meets 
the challenge of modern teaching methods. It emphasizes indi- 
vidual growth and the practical application of English to life 
situations, and stresses reasoning and clear thinking through- 
out. The style is entertaining, alive, and original, and the sub- 
ject-matter is appealing to the high-school student's interests. 
Problems are clearly stated and are followed by illustrations 
and examples, concluding with exercises demanding applica- 
tion of the principle or principles involved. Available in two 
volumes, each covering the work of a full year, or in a single 
combined volume. Books I and II, each $1.56; combined vol- 


ume, $2.32. 


A complete manual covering English essentials 


THE CENTURY HANDBOOK 


OF WRITING 4th Edition 
By Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones 


This famous Handbook treats the essential matters of grammar, 
diction, spelling, and mechanics. It contains a very thorough 
development of the principles of sentence structure. The mate- 
rial is highly organized. Clearly-defined, briefly-stated rules are 
followed by apt examples. The contents of the book is divided 
into 99 sections whose headings are summarized in a chart in- 
side the front cover for convenient reference by student or 
teacher. This is an ideal handbook for all who are interested in 
the elimination of errors in English composition. $1.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


® 2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


© A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


© A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


® Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


$4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 £. 24th st. @ New York 10, N.Y. 
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BY J. C. TRESSLER 
English in Action 


The Fourth Edition retains the flexible, time-tested organization 
for clear-cut, definite training in reading, writing, thinking, and 
speaking, and adds new, stimulating exercises and teaching devices. 
Two-book and four-book editions. Practice Books, Answer Books, 
Teacher’s Manuals available. Grades 9-72. 


LANGUAC 


BY TRESSLER & SHELMADINE 
Junior English in Action 


The Fourth Edition places increased emphasis on grammar, speech 
improvement, attentive listening, and observation. New, interest- 
ing stories and activities on up-to-the minute topics are provided. 
Three books. Practice Books, Answer Books, Teacher’s Manuals. 


Grades 7-9. 


BY NORVELL & HOVIOUS 


Conquest 


Literary selections chosen by 100,000 pupils and approved by 
teachers in a ten-year survey. With units on radio, motion pictures, 
newspapers, etc. Teacher’s Manual. Three books. Grades 7-9. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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